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Redbanks---The San Joaquin Valley's 
Most Notable Orchard 


]CIENTISTS recently have 
proved that electricity ap- 
plied through the soil to 
the roots of plants, vege- 
tables and fruit trees has 
produced unusual growth 
and production. While the application 
is not by the same method that the 
students of the phenomena recommend, 
on the Redbanks Orchard in the foot- 
hills district of Tulare County is a 
demonstration of the application of 
electricity which has succeeded in 
growing the top-notch-priced and the 
earliest-to-market table íruit of any 
section of the State of California, with 
the exception of the Imperial Valley. 
For years past Redbanks fruit has been 
topping the market and has been at 
the auction from a week to ten days 
ahead of the other fruit of the state, 
and this achievement has been at- 
tributed directly to electricity. 

A power that could efficiently and 
economically lift sufficient water 275 
feet up the side of a steep mountain 
to irrigate a large orchard planted 
thereon, tells the story of Redbanks. 
The accomplishment of being able to 
combine a most favorable location for 
an orchard and a sufficient irrigation 
supply has made Redbanks one of the 
show places of the country as well as 
a highly successful business venture. 

The climatic advantages of its loca- 
tion permit the growth of all varieties 
of marketable fruits. It is high up in 
the thermal belt, thus producing the 
choicest of citrus fruits as well as de- 
ciduous and vines. The business of 
the orchard is in table fruits only. ex- 
cept for early tomatoes, and its facilities 
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for getting its products to the eastern 
market so as to command the best of 
prices is what makes the enterprise par- 
ticularly attractive and profitable. Red- 
banks has earned an enviable reputa- 
tion for its products. Its brands are 
a guarantee of quality and always com- 
mand the highest prices. 

Occupying a position along the 
southern exposure of a long slope of 
mountain, the groves are protected 
from winds and are absolutely free oí 
frosts. [ts temperature records since 
the establishment of the orchard fail 
to note a frost or dangerous low mark. 
and under these conditions, with an 
abundant underground water supply to 
be had through wells, the largest 
strictly table fruit orchard in the state 
has been developed. 

Redbanks had its conception in the 
fertile brain of Mr. I. H. Thomas, the 
San Joaquin Valley's pioneer horticul- 
turist, who has been a resident of the 
valley from so early a date as to re- 
member when there was not a house 
between Visalia and Stockton. Early 
in the history of Tulare County he 
planted fruit trees and started a nur- 
sery in the bottom lands around 
Visalia, and as the Visalia country is 
the oldest in point of settlement in the 
valley, this little orchard and nursery 
was the forerunner of the wonderful 
horticultural development the San 
Joaquin Valley was to see in after 
vears. For years from this nursery, 
Mr. Thomas sold his trees each season 
to settlers who soon began to come to 
the valley in large numbers, and in 
those early days, as he had the only 
business of this description, it is readily 
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Two types of electrically driven pumping plants in operation on the Redbanks Orchard. Upper, 
pumping well delivering output into receiving box of concrete distribution system. Lower, motor 
driven plunger booster pumps which deliver water to a height of 275 feet on the hill. 


seen that he was no small factor in the anxious to plant trees; their intentions 
momentous work of pioneer orchard- were good; Mr. Thomas had confidence 
ing. Money was scarce; people were in their honesty and as he had the trees 
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and in large number, too, he soon found 
that he was conducting the larger part 
of his business on the basis of “pay 
when you can." And that his con- 
fidence in the early settler was not 
misplaced, he relates that of the scores 
of orchards he supplied the stock for 
planting, all but one were eventually 
paid for in full. During this time Mr. 
Thomas earned a name which brought 
nation-wide recognition and still clings 
to him to this day—"The Widows’ 
Friend.” One vear when there was a 
heavy surplus of nursery stock and no 
buyers, in order to place his young 
trees where they would do the most 
good, Mr. Thomas advertised in the 
newspapers that to every widow who 
would send in a request, he would give 
free of all cost one hundred assorted 
fruit trees, enough for an acre orchard. 
Requests came in by the score and from 
all parts of the country, and thousands 
of trees were distributed in this man- 
ner. This kindly act was taken up by 
the press which from that time on, in 
referring to Mr. Thomas, always men- 
tioned him as the widows' friend. 
Having a deep pride in the San 
Joaquin Valley as a whole and the ter- 
ritory in which he lived in particular, 
Mr. Thomas always resented the news 
each spring as it appeared in the papers 
of the state that Vacaville. or Winters, 
or whatever point it happened to be in 
the Sacramento Valley fruit belt, sent 
the first shipment of table fruit to the 
San Francisco market. He always felt 
that the San Joaquin Valley was an 
earlier fruit country than the territory 
further north. He had long before ob- 
served that the grasses and wild flow- 
ers appeared earlier along the foothills 
to the east of Visalia and he felt cer- 
tain that fruit trees could be brought 
to bear sooner there as well. For years 
he had been planning an experiment 
to prove the soundness of his theory 
and finally found a spot in Stokes Val- 
lev, some twenty miles from Visalia, 
where a settler had a small spring from 
which he could obtain water for his 
orchard. He set out about thirty trees, 
all that the spring could provide water 
for, and when the little orchard came 
into bearing the confidence he had 
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lodged in it was well deserved for the 
fruit from Stokes Valley for seasons 
to come always reached the market 
from one week to ten days ahead of 
its nearest competitor. This was thirty 
years ago and from that day to this 
Mr. Thomas has been unwilling to con- 
cede any place in California, with the 
exception of the Imperial Valley, earlier 
fruit than the foothill territory of 
Tulare County. However, his activity 
in Stokes Valley was short-lived, be- 
cause the settler who owned the spring 
sold out his ranch, and Mr. Thomas 
never went ahead in the further de- 
velopment of the orchard. But at that 
time the ambition for a large foothill 
orchard took possession of him. He 
considered the immense slope along 
the southern exposure of the mountain 
known as Colvin’s Point, about four- 
teen miles northeast of Visalia, an 
ideal location for the application of his 
pet idea. For years he endeavored to 
interest associates in the venture, but 
until Mr. Phil M. Baier, a well-known 
and heavily interested grower and 
packer of oranges, saw the possibilities 
of the enterprise there was not a step 
made toward its realization. Mr. Baier 
and his associates, including W. W. 
Squires of Visalia, had their eyes on 
this territory for the planting of a huge 
orange orchard and were proceeding 
with their plans for its establishment 
at the time Mr. Thomas persuaded 
them to plant table fruit and vines in- 
stead. The orchard was named Red- 
banks because of the peculiar color of 
the soil. The first planting, which was 
made fourteen years ago, was of 350 
acres and this has been added to an- 
nually until at the present time more 
than one thousand acres are in trees 
and vines. The plans are for an ulti- 
mate orchard of 1600 acres, which has 
been so planted as to insure the virtual 
operation of the packing equipment the 
year around, thus representing the 
highest possible efficiency attainable 
in an enterprise of this kind. The 
company's tract consists of 2200 acres 
and the activity upon it in recent years 
has been one of the most noticeable 
features of the east side development. 
Although now well along in years, Mr. 
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The mammoth packing house at Redbanks. 
standing on the concrete 
idea of the size may be obtained. Lower, packing house girls busily engaged with freshly picked 
fruit which is being loaded into the car in the background for shipment to the New York market. 


Thomas is still actively associated in 
the management of the orchard, and 
not a day passes that he does not make 
the round of the big property. 
Although convinced of the feasibility 
of the orchard along the lines it has 
since been worked out, without one fac- 
tor it would not have been a success. 
That factor is electricity. To this 
silent power all credit for the wonder- 
ful development of Redbanks is given. 
Essentially the most important use to 
which electricity is put is pumping the 
wells for irrigation purposes, but no 
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Contrasting the structure with the man to be seen 
latform of the railroad entrance at the right hand side of the 


icture, an 


expense has been spared in utilizing it 
for other industrial and domestic pur- 
poses wherever available, and the re- 
sult is that in almost every respect the 
huge orchard is electrically operated. 
Mr. Baier says, “Without electricity, 
there would be no Redbanks." The 
truth of his statement is vested in the 
success of the irrigation system, for 
without it, no matfer how favorable 
the other conditions, there would be no 
orchard. And the irrigation system, in 
order that it may be operated efficiently 
and at a cost that will permit the re- 
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alization of a profit on the product, is 
entirely dependent upon electricity for 
power. 

The distinguishing feature in the set- 
ting out of the orchard is that the 
earliest plantings were made along the 
face of the mountain side. Here the 
choicest trees and vines are thriving, 
and the problem to be solved was that 
of getting water to them. The upper- 
most row of trees is at an elevation 
of 275 feet above the base of the hill 
and it meant lifting the water to this 
height and then letting it flow down 
hill by gravity serving the orchard as 
it went. To accomplish this two big 
pumping plants are necessary. One, 
consisting of two huge triple plunger 
pumps situated at the base of the hill, 
pumps from a reservoir into the pipe 
line, and half way up the hill the other 
lends its shoulder to the task and helps 
boost the water up the remaining dis- 
tance, where it is delivered into a con- 
crete pipe line extending clear across 
the upper boundary of the orchard. In 
all there are nineteen pumping plants 
on the property pulling 375 horse- 
power. Fifteen are individual well 
pumping plants which furnish the ir- 
rigation supply. An elaborate svstem 
of concrete pipe provides for the dis- 
tribution. 

Electricity is also used in driving the 
different apparatus in the blacksmith 
and machine shops, in cutting feed in 
the stables, in the operation of the 
huge cold storage plant where fresh 
meats and vegetables are continually 
on hand for the table of the employees, 
in the numerous heating and cooling 
devices used throughout the buildings, 
and in lighting all of the structures on 
the property. 

Of the buildings on the big orchard 
the packing house is the largest. It is 
connected with the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific railroad systems by 
spur tracks which enter at either end 
of the building, thus enabling the cars 
to be entirely under roof while being 
loaded. The floor of the packing 
house, which is concrete, is built to 
the same height as the regulation car 
floor. The capacity of the house is be- 
tween six and seven cars a day. 
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In the treatment of its employees, 
the company maintains a most liberal 
and fair policy, paying the top-notch 
wages, but at the same time being firm 
in its demand for discipline and good 
character. Therefore only the best 
class of workers find employment 
there. They hold their jobs season 
after season, which tends to make the 
gathering in the big packing house 
more like a happy family circle than 
an aggregation of busy workers. The 
company at the present time maintains 
fourteen completely equipped houses 
on the premises for the occupancy of 
the married employees and this winter 
ten more will be built. Sanitation is 
carried out to the highest degree every- 
where on the ranch. Flush toilets and 
shower baths are installed throughout, 
and during the winter a concrete swim- 
ming plunge 35 by 75 feet will be built. 
Another new building to be erected 
this year for the enjoyment of the em- 
ployees is a dancing pavilion which will 
be 40 by 60 feet. Social activity, after 
the day's work is done, has always been 
a feature of Redbanks life. A section 
of the big packing house serves as a 
dancing floor and the night the big 
plant shuts down for any length of time 
is generally the occasion for a dance, 
which all of the employees and their 
friends throughout the surrounding 
country attend. The employees num- 
ber from 40 to 125, during the very 
busy season. 

The main ranch buildings extend for 


a distance on either side of the head- 


quarters building, making a “Main 
Street" of considerable proportion. In 
fact, it would put the main street of 
many towns to shame. 

The headquarters building is a large, 
fireproof structure built on the Mission 
style of architecture. It contains the 
dining room and sleeping quarters for 
the single men. The kitchen, cold 
storage rooms, and dining rooms con- 
form with the main idea of the entire 
structure, plenty of space and light, and 
the food served the men is not sur- 
passed on any ranch in the state. 

At the present time the packing sea- 
son begins in May and runs through 
until the first of the following January, 
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Showing how the Redbanks Orchard Company provides for its employees. 
their families reside during the working season. The 


ernly equipped houses in which packers an 


Upper, twelve mod- 


home and office of Superintendent William Murray, showing the artistic and substantial plan of 


architecture adopted for the administration buildings of the orchard. 


ground. 


but when the orchard is in full bearing 
—the planting having been planned so 
that fruit of some variety will be ready 
for the market the year around—the 
season will never close. Aside from 
the evident marketing advantages of 
this arrangement, a better and more 
satisfactory class of labor can be ob- 
tained. Tomatoes and the early table 
fruits are first in and then they are 
followed by plums and the different 
varieties of later peaches and grapes 
lasting until about the middle of Octo- 
ber when the Emperor grape season be- 
gins. Oranges, tangerines and pome- 
granates also are ready for shipment 
about this time. When the lemons and 
Valencia oranges begin bearing they 
will provide work for the remainder of 
the year. At the present time the 
orchard is shipping about 200 cars a 


Mr. Murray is in the fore- 


year, but when the tract is in full bear- 
ing its total will be from 600 to 800 
cars. 

Probably the most important output 
of the packing season is the Emperor 
grapes, which are packed in kegs with 
the use of redwood sawdust as a pre- 
servative. This form of shipment was 
originated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an endeavor to 
assist the California grape grower in 
competing against the imported stor- 
age grapes from the Mediterranean re- 
gion which up to this time had prac- 
tically full sway on the Atlantic Coast 
market. The grapes from Southern 
Europe are Almeria, greatly resembling 
the California Malaga, and are pre- 
served in cork dust. Although still not 
beyond the period of experimentation, 
it has been proven conclusively that the 
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Mr. I. H. Thomas, pioneer horticulturist of the 
San Joaquin Valley, to whom all credit is given 
for the conception of Redbanks. The photograph 
shows him in front of his home at the orchard, 
Hs the management of which he is still an active 

gure. 


redwood sawdust performs the work 
equally as good and better than cork 
dust and the output of Emperor grapes 
so packed from California has grown 
from two carloads in 1909 to 750, the 
estimate for the 1915 season. The im- 
portance of this feature of the industry 
to Fresno and Tulare counties is im- 
mense as these two counties have prac- 
tically a monopoly on the Emperor 
grape business of the state. On ac- 
count of this variety being a late matur- 
ing grape, the places in the northern 
part of the state where it is also grown, 
are visited by early rains which inter- 


fere with the coloring and the keeping 
qualities of the fruit. Imperfection 
in these qualities mitigate against a 
high price on the market. In the San 
Joaquin Valley, however, the late dry 
season and the late rains are favorable 
to the Emperor and the choicest of 
shipments are made. With the suc- 
cessful working of the sawdust keg 
shipments, the possibilities of Emperor 
business are regarded as enormous. 
While net returns are secrets in closed 
books, some figures on the financial 
side of the industry have been pub- 
lished by the State Board of Viticul- 


. ture. The cost of the package, the saw- 


dust and the labor is about 90 cents a 
keg. Freight and refrigeration to Chi- 
cago amounts to 71 cents a keg, ac- 
cording to these figures, and it is re- 
ported that last year some of the grapes 
packed in this form sold as high as 
$2.50 per keg, f. o. b. California. This 
price, however, was subject to consid- 
erable fluctuation, and where the 
grapes were consigned they brought 
various prices according to their con- 
dition when the kegs were opened. A 
keg contains on an average 35 pounds 
of grapes and are packed 500 kegs to 
the car. The Emperor vines on Red- 
banks comprise one of the most impor- 
tant and profitable plantings. 


The owners of the Redbanks Orchard 
Company are Phil M. Baier, W. W. 
Squires, Chas. Joannes and I. H. 
Thomas. These gentlemen have built 
up a business that is not only a monu- 
ment to their own energy and enter- 
prise, but to the San Joaquin Valley 
as well in its demonstration of the ad- 
vantages this favored territory com- 
mands in relation to one of the nation’s 
largest industries. 
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Electrical Prosperity Week 


What It Is---It’s Origin---What It Hopes to Accomplish 


ELECTRICAL hyp WEEK 
NOV. 29 - DE 


By JOHN A. RANDOLPH 
The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


"Prosperity" is a pleasant word. It 
suggests wholesomeness, peace and 
plenty—is positive in character, hope- 
ful in tone, inspiring in effect. 

It fits well in the title “Electrical 
Prosperity Week” applied to what 
promises to be the most extensive in- 
dustrial and commercial sales cam- 
paign the country has ever known. 

Reduced to plain language, the week 
is to be a country-wide six-day cele- 
bration. Its purpose will be to show 
to the public how electricity, the all- 
pervading force of the universe, the 
greatest, most willing and most re- 
liable servant in the world—is indis- 
solubly linked with present-day prog- 
ress. The great celebration will herald 
far and near electrical wonders of 
which millions do not know, possibil- 
ities of which they have never dreamed, 
facts which will surprise the most op- 
timistic. It will demonstrate, advocate, 
promulgate—electricity. 

The time is set for November 29th 
to December 4th; the place, the United 
States of America. Timed for the be- 
ginning of the Christmas shopping 
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period, it will afford an effective stim- 
ulation to the “shop early” idea. 

The movement originated with The 
Society for Electrical Development, 
Inc., with headquarters at New York. 
It is backed by the united electrical in- 
terests of the country, all working 
shoulder to shoulder for its success. 

Central stations, electrical manufac- 
turers, dealers, jobbers, contractors, all 
are hoping, planning, striving for the 
success of this great campaign which 
promises to boost the sale of things 
electrical as never before. 

Education, the all-powerful force 
which underlies the greatest achieve- 
ments, will be the spirit of this wide- 
spread celebration. The public will be 
taught the manifold advantages of elec- 
trical appliances, machinery and ap- 
paratus. 

In these days of depression, the pub- 
lic is accustomed to hearing calamity 
howlers. Electrical Prosperity Week 
is planned to rend the clouds of de- 
pression, to hasten an era of bright- 
ness, truth and understanding—to fos- 
ter a spirit of optimism. 
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The general public is not fully aware 
of the thousands of possibilities of elec- 
tricity in the solution of domestic and 
business problems. Homes where 
drudgery now exists could be made 
cleaner, brighter and healthier by this 
willing servant. Expensive, inefficient 
and wasteful methods are now em- 
ploved in thousands of industrial and 
commercial establishments, which elec- 
tric power could easily be made to cor- 
rect. 

It is the purpose of Electrical Pros- 
peritv Week to bring these facts home 
to the people by displays, exhibitions, 
lectures, shows and a far-reaching flood 
of general publicity. The people will 
be shown most conclusively that elec- 
tricity is a necessity, not a luxury ; is 
economical, not expensive; is simple, 
not complex; is general in scope, not 
limited; is safe, not dangerous; is use- 
ful every day in the week. When the 
public learns this lesson, it is reason- 
able to assume that sales of things elec- 
trical will be greatly increased. 

The time for the week was set for 
November 29th to December 4th for 
several good reasons. One was, that 
this date corresponds with the closing 
week of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. The management 
of the big show will give their cordial 
support to the celebration by arranging 
special illumination features, parades, 
exhibitions and displays. 

The week comes at the beginning of 
the Christmas shopping period, when 
the spirit of buying is in the air. With 
electrical appliances prominently dis- 
played on all sides, many sales will 
doubtless be made which would not 
otherwise take place. 

Coming at a cool time of the year 
when meetings, entertainments and 
social gatherings are in full sway, the 
people will be receptive. The various 
meetings will afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for lectures and demonstra- 
tions. 

Schools will be in session and will 
be given a part in the great celebra- 
tion through prize essay contests on 
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electrical subjects, "electurettes" or 
lessons in story form, recitations, read- 
ings and addresses embodying the elec- 
trical spirit. 

Every individual, company and or- 
ganization in any way connected 
directly or indirectly with the use of 
electricity, is expected to take a part 
in the celebration. , 

Central stations will assist in the 
preparation of street illumination, float 
parades and electrical shows. They 
will furnish most of the current used, 
and will help in the publicity. 

Dealers and jobbers in electrical ap- 
pliances and apparatus will arrange at- 
tractive window displays, special deco- 
rations for their store fronts, and suit- 
able interior displays. 

Manufacturers will furnish a large 
array of things electrical for the ex- 
hibits and displays. They will also 
supply their salesmen and dealers with 
attractive booklets and advertising 
matter of all sorts. 


Contractors will lend active assist- 
ance in the installation of the various 
exhibits and lighting features. 


It is expected that every prominent 
store front will be decorated, and every 
show window attractively illuminated. 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, supported by legions of boosters 
comprising a unanimous and unbroken 
lineup of the electrical fraternity 
throughout the country, is working for 
the success of this great event. 


Electrical Prosperity Week is the 
pioneer nation-wide trade campaign of 
history. No industry has ever before 
undertaken a sales and educational 
movement of this magnitude. No cam- 
paign of whatsoever similar nature has 
ever received the tremendous amount 
of publicity already given the big week 
in the newspapers and trade press 
everywhere. 


Optimists are rallying to the banner 
in ever increasing numbers. From the 
present indications, the celebration will 
be the most productive sales movement 
the country has ever seen. 


An Instructive Electrical Exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Following out the idea so success- 
fully shown throughout the Exposition, 
that of having instructive and educa- 
tional exhibits, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company has 
offered to the public a display that 1s 
both instructive and attractive. The 
company’s exhibit is located in three 
buildings, namely, the Transportation, 
Machinery, and Mines and Metallurgy. 

The most striking feature of the ex- 
hibit is located in the Palace of Trans- 
portation, which as its name indicates, 
is devoted to exhibits related to this 
rapidly growing industry, including 
railroads, trolley lines, automobiles, 
steamships, motorboats and aeroplanes. 

Located at the intersection of the 
two main aisles of this immense build- 
ong and directly under the center of 
the dome is an immense electric loco- 
motive mounted on a turntable that 
slowly revolves in full view of the thou- 
sands who daily pass that way. This 
locomotive has for 4% years been used 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad in haul- 
ing passenger trains through the tun- 
nel under the Hudson River to and 
from its magnificent new terminal sta- 
tion in New York City. The engine 
weighs 156 tons, is in two units with 
two motors having a capacity of 4000 
horsepower, and has travelled in serv- 
ice over 120,000 miles. It operates on 
a 650-volt direct-current circuit. At 
certain times the turntable, which is 
rotated once every four minutes by a 
10 horsepower motor, is stopped and 
visitors are taken through and the 
workings of the largest electric engine 
ever built are explained by the engineer 
in charge. 


Appropriately grouped around the 
locomotive as a centerpiece, is a com- 
plete exhibit of railway motors, control 
equipment, line material, gears, electric 
starting, lighting, and ignition sets for 
gasoline automobiles and an electric 
vehicle motor and control equipment. 
The armature of the vehicle motor has 
a quarter section cut away through the 
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shaft so that one may see quite clearly 
and in detail the construction of this 
class of motor, including the coils, slots, 
laminations and insulation. 

Following out the educational idea 
previously mentioned, is a very prac- 
tical exhibit of a railway armature par- 
tially wound in such a manner as to 
convey an exact idea of how this work 
is done. A portion of the armature is 
wound, while some of the slots have 
no coils in them and the remaining por- 
tions show the intermediate stages. 
Anyone interested in electrical con- 
struction will receive a good, practical, 
brief course in armature winding by 
viewing this exhibit and reading the 
accompanying placard which fully ex- 
plains it. 

Included also are a number of ac- 
cessories used in the generation and 
transmission of power for transporta- 
tion and other purposes. Among the 
more interesting of these might be 
mentioned a single-pole, 300-ampere, 
oil circuit-breaker designed for opera- 
tion on 165,000-volt circuit, said to be 
the largest circuit-breaker ever built. 
A portion of the tank is cut away, per- 
mitting the visitor to enter and inspect 
the construction ; in fact, the tank is of 
sufficient size to accommodate several 
people at one time. 

A meter testing table enables tests 
to be made on watt hour meters for 
house service right in the presence of 
the consumer by checking them against 
standard instruments. By this means 
the customer can be convinced of the 
accuracy of the meter in question. 

Of a more spectacular nature, but 
intended especially for the benefit of 
the operating man, is the test of some 
lightning arresters in which a potential 
of 13,000 volts is applied to a spark gap 
and a condenser, resulting in a dis- 
charge throughout the arrester resem- 
bling a discharge of lightning and 
showing just how it would act under 
actual operating conditions. 

Probably of more interest, however, 
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to the readers of this magazine is the 
exhibit in the Palace of Machinery, oc- 
cupying 10,000 square feet in this im- 
mense building. This portion of the 
exhibit comprises steam turbines and 
auxiliaries, motors, generators, rec- 
tifiers, lamps, fans and heating devices. 
In this space one finds an industrial 
motor for almost every kind of service, 
including those especially adapted for 
irrigation work and oil well pumping. 

Of special interest, particularly to 
those who want to know what makes 
the motor "mote," is the exceedingly 


simple, but at the same time practical, 


demonstration of the magnetic pull on 
the rotating part of an induction motor. 
This consists of the stationary part of 
a specially designed induction motor, 
generally known as the stator or field, 
and which is supplied with current at 
the proper voltage. 

The application of current to the 
stator produces therein a magnetic 
action that tends to rotate, or turn 
about the axis of the motor, any ob- 
ject composed of magnetic material 
placed within the field. This is easily 
demonstrated by placing inside the 
stator a steel ball which promptly pro- 
ceeds to run around the outside of the 
windings at a speed depending on the 
frequency of the supply circuit and the 
number of poles for which the motor 
is wound. Other metal devices 
mounted on handles can be held in the 
stator field and will be rotated in the 
same manner as the rotor—or revolv- 
ing part of the motor—would if it were 
placed in the stator and properly sup- 
ported. These devices also enable the 
torque, or pull of the motor, to be felt 
when one of them is held within the 
magnetic field. 

The new rolled steel frame motor 
brought out by this company is shown 
in a number of different sizes, together 
with starting and control devices. A 
number of these motors are only par- 
tially assembled to show the method 
of construction. 

Of interest especially at this time, 
because of the attention being paid to 
our national defense and naval affairs 
in particular, 1s the one-eighth size 
model of the reduction gear used on 
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the United States Collier Neptune, a 
sister ship of the Collier Jupiter, a 
Pacific Coast product, having been 
built at Mare Island Navy Yard. The 
Neptune is driven by a turbine, the 


` speed of which is reduced to the proper 


value for the propellor by means of a 
Westinghouse floating frame reduction 
gear, the model of which is shown. 
This device has also found a wide field 
of application in driving direct-current 
generators which require a relatively 
low speed on account of the commuta- 
tion. 

A complete steam turbine, 625 kva. 
capacity, with its casing removed to 
permit inspection of the interior, gives 
one an unusually clear idea of the 
nature of this machine which has so 
largely replaced the familiar old re- 
ciprocating steam engine in modern 
power houses. 

Nor is this exhibit confined alone to 
matters of interest to men, but the 
women also find much to attract them, 
for there is exhibited a complete line 
of electrical devices for the home, in- 
cluding motors for the sewing machine, 
buffing and polishing, driving a blower, 
lathe, or almost any other operation, 
and also a heating device for practically 
every need, such as irons, heating pads, 
curling irons, milk warmers, table 
stoves, coffee percolators, frying pans, 
saute pans, and chafing dishes. In ad- 
dition there is shown a number of heat- 
ing devices used in industrial work, in- 
cluding glue pots, solder pots, water 
heaters, and tire vulcanizers. 

Especially interesting is the auto- 
matic electric range which is demon- 
strated by a competent lady attendant 
who shows the visitor how simple and 
inexpensive it is to cook with the elec- 
tric range. The use of these ranges 
is doing much to popularize the use 
of electricity on the Pacific Coast and 
other places where the price of current 
is conducive to the use of electricity 
in the home for cooking. The fireless 
cooker principle used in this range is 
thoroughly explained to those inter- 
ested, this principle rendering it quite 
economical for cooking as only enough 
current is used to heat the ovens and 
food, and a system of ventilation is 
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used whereby surplus moisture 1s car- 
ried off and condensed in vessels under 
the range, a decided improvement over 
the ordinary fireless cooker. 

One of the most unique exhibits at 
the Exposition and at the same time 
of the most educational value, is that 
of “The Mine,” arranged by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and located in 
the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 
This is a wonderful reproduction with 
extreme accuracy and great detail, of 
the equipment of a modern mine. 

The exhibit is a full size reproduc- 
tion of entries, drifts, slopes selected 
from typical mines throughout the 
country, equipped each with its proper 


complement of mining machinery. The 
visitor 1s given a panoramic view of 
the neighboring mines and country, 
also of the mine itself and its workings. 
Methods of first aid to the injured, fire 
prevention, and general relief work are 
all shown in great detail. 

The entire electrical equipment is of 
the Westinghouse manufacture, includ- 
ing motors for blowers, air compres- 
sors, pumps, cages, etc. There are also 
two Baldwin-Westinghouse barsteel 
frame mine locomotives in use, the one 
in the metal mine being 24-inch gauge 
of the storage battery type, while the 
one in the coal mine is a 42-inch gather- 
ing reel type. 


City and County of Los Angeles Owns 
Fine Kern County Ranch 


One of the finest stock ranches in 
Kern County, strange to say, is owned 
by the city and county of Los Angeles. 
The ranch in question is the property 
in connection with the Los Angeles 
aqueduct cement plant at Monolith, in 
the Tehachapi, and consists of 2900 
acres. Eledge and Andrews, superin- 
tendent and manager of the cement 
plant, saw the wonderful opportunities 
tor farmers in the Tehachapi district 
three years ago and rented the ranch 
from the city and county of Los 
Angeles, the owner, and today have 
a remarkable place developed. 

They first rented the ranch to carry 
on farming as a side line, but now the 
two men are devoting their entire at- 
tention to ranching. They started three 
years ago and with one grade Jersey 
cow and one turkey hen. They pur- 
chased 300 head of range hogs, and a 
setting of turkey eggs from another 
rancher in the district. They also pur- 
chased four bronze Toms from the 
Wood farm in Massachusetts. These 
four turkeys weighed altogether 191 
pounds. 

Today the ranch has a fine dairv 
herd of forty-eight head. Thirty of 
these are registered Jersey cows. They 
have three registered Jersey bull calves 
and many heifer calves. They have 
700 head of Poland China hogs. 
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The ranch sold 260 head of hogs last 
year and have 400 more to put on the 
market this year. They sold a ton and 
a half of dressed turkeys. This year 
they have over 1000 turkeys on the 
ranch and expect to market about five 
tons of the dressed fowls. Mrs. Eledge 
has complete charge of the turkey busi- 
ness, and her success is an indication 
of what women farmers can do. 


The ranch ships all its cream to Los 
Angeles, except what is needed to sup- 
ply the Tehachapi district with milk 
and cream. The ranch is obtaining the 
best stock possible and the dairy herd 
is one of the finest in the county. One 
of the best cows on the ranch has won 
the blue ribbon four times, winning 
that honor at the St. Louis Exposition. 
The management is working towards 
the large type of Jerseys. "It isn't so 
much the pedigrees," says Eledge, how- 
ever, "as the way they hit the pail." 


The ranch had 800 acres in grain this 
year and ten cars of wheat and five cars 
of barley were shipped to Los Angeles. 
The cattle are fed with alfalfa meal 
mixed with molasses. Some of the 
meal is purchased, but most of it is 
made on the ranch, an alfalfa chopper 
having been purchased. They raise 
their own sorghum and make their own 
molasses.—Bakersfield Californian. 
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Canyon of the Kern-Kaweah River entering the Kern Canyon. This picture was taken from the 


Dean Trail down the west wall of the Kern Canyon 


The Diary of Three Tenderfoot Mountaineers 
and Their Two Faithful Burros 


Chief Load Dispatcher L. J. Moore, and M. S. Babcock and O. S. Ambrose, members 
of the clerical force of the Fresno office, spent their vacation on a hike over the higher 
Sierra Mountains to Mt. Whitney and return. They covered the entire distance on foot, 
pressing into service two faithful burros to carry their camp equipment and provisions. 
The story of this most interesting outing is told by Mr. Moore from the entries in his 
diary. For the enlightenment of our readers, a few words of explanation are necessary. 
“Bab” designates the portly Mr. Babcock, who as a culinary artist, is easily the rival of 
any French chef who ever came from France. “Ole” means Ambrose, but he is not a 
Swede. The only big game the party went after were photographs and they succeeded in 
obtaining some very interesting and beautiful negatives. Mr. Moore proves himself to be 
a very excellent geographer, as in the following diary he has described a very accessible 


and picturesque route to the world-renowned mountain peak and return. 


Monday, August 2nd 

The three of us arrived at Spring- 
ville at 12:30 p. m. and found that the 
most important part of our outfit, the 
"eats," had been delayed in Porterville 
and would not arrive until the next 
day. After finding out from Jack Nel- 
son, at the Tule power house, that the 
company team would make their reg- 
ular trip to Springville the next day 
and would bring our groceries up as 
far as the power house for us, we 
packed the burros with what things 
we had and started out. We arrived 
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at the power house about 7:30 p. m., 
tired out. We can confidently recom- 
mend the walk from Springville to the 
power house on a hot summer day to 
anyone who wishes to take off weight, 
or who is looking for something stren- 
uous, as being quite the thing. Ask the 
Tule bunch how we looked. 


Tuesday, August 3rd 


Spent the day at the Tule power 
house watching the boys turn out the 
kilowatt hours and in trying out their 
swimming pool above the old Mt. 
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Whitney dam on the Doyle branch. 
That pool certainly shows the real 
"class." I'm sure that Zapp's Park, or 
even the Weit plunge at Wasco, cannot 
compare with it. “Bab” spent a con- 


“Ole” performing his official duties as packer 


siderable part of the day blissfully 
thinking of the good sleeps he was to 
have on a feather bed of ostrich plumes 
from an ostrich which “Ole” agreed to 
shoot for him later on. The company 
team arrived at about 6:00 p. m. with 
our grub, and we immediately packed 
up and went up to Camp Wishon, 
where we camped for the night. 


Wednesday, August 4th 


When we awoke we found we had 
camped close to someone else and noted 
that he had his bed on a canvas, the 
edges of which were propped up on 
stakes all around. While we were get- 
ting breakfast he stuck his head out 
and right there we made a slip for 
which we have been sorry many times. 
We didn't get his picture. About the 
first thing he said was, "Have you seen 
any snakes?" We said we had not, 
and then he proceeded to tell us that 
they had killed a big one just where 
we were camped only a day or so be- 
fore and that he had his bed fixed up 
to keep them out. He then asked 
where we were going and when we told 
him Mt. Whitney, he said, "Well, they 
sav that there are places back that way 
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where they run into rattlers about 
every thirty yards.” He liked Ole’s 
boots very much because he said they 
were quite high and should be a great 
protection against snakes. We started 
up the Hossack Creek trail about 8:00 
a. m., had lunch at Hossack ranger 
station, and camped at  White's 
Meadow that night. Made the trip 
without mishap except that the “Jinny” 
burro laid down once and we had the 
pleasure (?) of unpacking each time be- 
fore we could get her up again. 


Thursday, August 5th 

We were under way again at 8:30 
a. m. and reached the Little Kern, via 
Fish Creek, about noon. Went on 
through Trout Meadows and camped 
on the Dig Kern about 6:00 p. m. This 
was our longest single day's travel and 
was made without mishap except that 
"Jinny" laid down again. We remon- 
strated with her about it and she prom- 
ised not to do it again, and much to 
our satisfaction she didn’t. 


Moore in the role of dish washer. Note the 
new method employed 


Friday, August 6th 
“Bab” and I went fishing the first 
thing. We found the fishing fully as 
good as reported for we caught all we 
could eat for breakfast in about hal? 
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Moore, Babcock and outfit at the summit of 
Siberian Pass 


an hour. Broke camp about 10:00 a. m. 
and went up the river past Kern Lakes 
to Coyote Creek where we had meant 
to make an early stop. However, we 
missed the trail to the bridge and 
forded the river only to find we were 
all surrounded by fallen timber and so 
had to ford back again. We finally 
found the bridge and camped by it just 
about dark. “Bab” had lots of trouble 
that night. He dreamed that the “bob” 
cats were after him and were snarling 
all around. He said to them that he 
could snarl as well as any of them and 
at once proceeded to do so, and he 
bested them so badly that they all 
slunk behind the surrounding trees. 
“Bab” snarled so loudly in his sleep 
that he woke “Ole,” who was in doubt 
as to whether or not to shoot, until he 
made out who was making the noise. 


Saturday, August 7th 


We could not start very early this 
morning because our boots were not 
vet dry from our fording operations of 
the day before, so we tried fishing for 
a while with but little success. We 
finally got under way and went up onto 
Golden Trout Creek and camped about 
one mile below Little Whitney 
Meadow. So far we hadn't seen a 
rattlesnake and so “Ole” asked “Bab” 
if he had the snakes under control as 
well as the bob cats. He said he had 
and that, as they were supposed to be 
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about thirty yards apart, he had quite 
an army following and if we didn’t stop 
laughing about the “bob” cats he would 
call the snakes after us. “Ole” dreamed 
that night that he had jobs both in San 
Francisco and New York, and was hav- 
ing a terrible time going back and 
forth. 
Sunday, August 8th 

Fished for golden trout this morn- 
ing with only indifferent success. We 
got fourteen nice ones and “Bab” tried 
his luck at taking a color photograph 
of some of them. We hope it will be 
good. That afternoon we moved up 
Golden Trout Creek and camped about 
a mile above the tunnel. We popped 
some popcorn that night as a small 
celebration. I ate a lot and dreamed 
that "Bab" brought up his army of 
snakes and the whole bunch got into 
my sleeping bag. That made us even 
on the dream proposition. 


Monday, August 9th 


Started out early and reached Whit- 
ney Meadow about 9:00 a. m. Stopped 
for a couple of hours and made a good 
catch of golden trout. This meadow, 
like all the others we had seen, was 
pastured down by cattle. The cattle 
surely fix the meadows. They eat all 
the grass and flowers and trample the 
springs so that the water is hardly fit 
to drink. We saw several camping 
parties whose horses were becoming 
continually poorer from lack of feed. 
Crossed Siberian Pass and went on 
down to Rock Creek where we camped 
for the night. There are some very 
good camping places and pretty 
meadows where the trail crosses Rock 
Creek. 

Siberian Pass and the Siberian Out- 
post nearby, were so named we learned 
later, by a company of soldiers who 
were stationed there. The utter deso- 
lation of the place makes the name 
fully appropriate. The trip up Golden 
Trout Creek is very nice and we en- 
joved it very much. 

Tuesday, August 10th 
This morning we met a party from 


Inyokern who were camping on Rock 
Creek and who like ourselves were 
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*Ole" and the burros on the trail over 
lack Hawk Pass 


planning on going over Harrison Pass 
to the Kings River Canyon. We 
started out early and crossed Guyot 
Pass, 11,000 feet, and made Crabtree 
Meadow, just below Mt. Whitney, at 
about 2:00 p. m. We found no water 
along the trail to Crabtree and plenty 
of hard going, but were treated to some 
beautiful views of Kaweah Peaks and 
the Kern Canon. Crabtree Meadow, 
too, is a beauty spot. 

Met a ranger here who told us that 
Harrison Pass was not a pass except 
in the early summer when it was pos- 
sible to slide the outfit over on the 
snow. He said we might go around 
via Junction Peak but that there was 
no trail. This didn’t sound very en- 
couraging so we began to plan a trip 
out through the Sequoia National Park. 

Found Chas. King of Hardwick 
camped in the meadow and in talking 
to him spoke of our change of plans. 
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He advised us that the shortest way 


out past the Giant Forest was via the 
Big Arroyo, Lost Canon and Cliff 
Creek. 


Wednesday, August 11th 


We thought the trip from Crabtree 
up Mt. Whitney and return the same 
day would be a little strenuous to make 
on foot, so we moved on up to a lake 
at the foot of the mountain and camped 
for the night. This was at an eleva- 
tion of 11,500 feet and well above tim- 
ber line. We found wood which had 
conveniently been left by a previous 
camping party and camped on a small 
meadow which gave us feed for the 
burros. 

This was our highest camp and was 
among some wonderful scenery. There 
were peaks all around which were close 
to 14,000 feet high. Numerous small 
lakes filled basins gouged out for them 
by ancient glaciers. These lakes were 
deep and wonderfully blue. There is 
a canyon farther down and quite near 
the trail, which was very interesting 
and whose rocky walls were worn 
smooth as glass, almost, by the ice of 
the glaciers. 

So far we hadn’t seen a single rattle- 
snake and in commenting on this “Bab” 
said he felt sure St. Patrick must have 
been along through this country. He 
even thought the old fellow at Camp 
Wishon must have been Patrick in dis- 
guise and that he had all the snakes 
in that snake-proof tent. 


Thursday, August 12th 


Woke up to find the water bucket 
frozen over and also ice in the little 
creek nearby. Climbed Mt. Whitney 
and ate lunch on the summit. We had 
a nice, clear day and the view was well 
worth the climb. Hundreds of peaks 
stuck up all around; Owens Valley lay 
spread out on the east with the moun- 
tains of Nevada beyond it. With the 
aid of our field glass we could see the 
Harrison Pass country and it appeared 
fully as bad as reports had made it. 
We saw in the register where Emerson 
Hough had been there late in July and 
after his name he had written, “Now 
I have been in the palace of the king,” 
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and that about expresses it. It would 
take an Emerson Hough to describe 
that view. 

As we came down from the peak we 
met two of our friends from Inyokern 
and found that they were camped in 
Crabtree. We came down to our camp, 
packed up and hiked down to Crabtree 
where we camped for the night. 
Everybody was tired. 

Our friends had talked to Mr. King, 
by whom we had sent word to them 
about Harrison Pass, and had also 


made inquiries from others regarding : 


it, and had changed their plans also. 
They had chosen the trip to the Giant 
Forest, though by a different route 
than we. 


Friday, August 13th 

Quite cool this morning with frost 
on the meadow and the dish rag frozen. 
We and the Inyokern party left Crab- 
tree for the Kern River via the Dean 
trail. Camped at Junction Meadow 
just below the East Fork. As a man 
we met in Crabtree had told us we 
would, we felt as if we had come down 
a corkscrew after we negotiated the 
Dean trail. Those beautifully colored, 
vertical walls of the Kern Canyon and 
the view up the Kern-Kaweah and all 
had, however, been so fine that we were 
glad already that we had come that 
way. Nothing bad in the date. 


Saturday, August 14th 

Clean-up day. Everyone shaved and 
we did up the family washing. We 
hadn’t shaved before on the trip and 
when the operation was over we hardly 
knew each other. That afternoon we 
hiked down the Kern to the mouth of 
Rock Creek and camped. 


Sunday, August 15th 

Crossed the Kern and took the trail 
up Funston Creek to Upper Funston 
Meadow. Saw our first rattlesnake, 
successfully killed it and amputated the 
rattles which went to “Bab,” who had 
the honor of being the discoverer. We 
went down into the Big Arroyo and 
camped. This is pretty country and 
apparently not as much traveled as that 
we had visited up to this time. The 
trails were steep and rough, and, like 


most all we went over outside Sequoia 
Park, had no signs at branches. Some 
of the trails are well blazed but there 
are no signs at all to tell which way 
to go or which trail to take. 


Monday, August 16th 


"Ole" broke all records eating “‘flap- 
jacks.” “Bab” exhausted both himself 
and the batter in the effort to supply 
the demand, but finally gave up. “Ole” 
then mixed up some batter and fried a 
few more himself. I was pretty hun- 
gry myself that morning and so I ate 
a few cakes just to help him out. “Bab” 
said I ate as much as “Ole,” but, of 
course, that would be impossible. 


We found fishing very good and so 
did not start away until noon. Went 
up into Lost Canyon and camped for 
the night. This was a hard climb be- 
cause we couldn’t find the trail and so 
just took up across the rocks. One 
donkey fell over a rock and we had 
quite a time getting him up again. 
The breast strap on the other broke 
and she walked right out of the pack. 
We finally struck a trail, though, and 
then had easy sailing. 

Lost Canyon is very pretty and has 
all the earmarks of a good game coun- 
try. Apparently few people visit it. 


“Bab” preparing breakfast at White’s Meadow 
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Tuesday, August 17th 


Went.up to the head of Lost Canon 
through some very beautiful country 
and crossed Black Hawk Pass at an 
elevation of nearly 11,000 feet. Just 


Moore in high society. At the top of Mount 
Whitney, 14,502 feet elevation 


to the west of the pass is Columbine 
Lake, which is as fine as any we saw. 
From there down Cliff Creek the trail 
is almost a negative quantity for some 
distance. We came over the pass about 
four o'clock in the afternoon and had 
to pick our way down the rocks, worn 
smooth by glaciers, as best we could. 
Some places we lead the donkeys 
through the stream to pass bad places. 
We had to keep going because we were 
above timber line and had to get down 
to wood before we could make a fire. 
About nine at night we found a place 
where we could camp after going over 
the worst and roughest trail of the 
whole trip. 


Wednesday, August 18th 


We found this morning that we were 
camped beside a faint trail or cow path 
which, within half a mile, led us into 
a good trail down Cliff Creek, and we 
had easy going after that. To us, Cliff 
Creek Canon was one of the finest 
canons of the trip, and we enjoyed it 
in spite of the hard trail we had to 
travel to see it. Cliff Creek drops from 
near 11,000 feet at Columbine Lake to 
/000 feet in from six to seven miles, 


of us. 


thus going from snow to flowers in 
that short distance. The walls of the 
canon were beautifully colored and we 
found more springs of pure water 
there than in the whole trip combined. 

We made Redwood Meadow, just 
outside Sequoia Park, that night and 
camped under the big trees. 


Thursday, August 19th 

Entered Sequoia Park and met our 
friends from Inyokern, who had come 
in by way of Mineral King, just ahead 
Ate our noon lunch at Buck 
Canon and climbed Seven Mile Hill 
that afternoon, camping just over the 
summit. The trail up that hill is well 
kept and it a fine work of engineer- 
ing. The total climb is 3500 feet and 
many wonderful views of Kaweah 
Peaks and the Sierras are opened up 
to the climber. 

The meadows in the park were not 
pastured down closely and were cov- 
ered with flowers. 

This was to be our last night in camp 
so we tried to eat all the grub we had 
left. "Bab" made his last "French 
fricassee" and we did not do a thing 
to it. This was made by frying up a 
bunch of De Hydro potatoes and 
onions. We called it "French íricassee" 


"Bab" and Moore preparing a meal at 
Crabtree Meadow 


because of its resemblance to a dish 
"Bab" had once eaten on a camping 
trip in New England. There was a 
French-Canadian cook on that trip who 
made up a sort of stew from potatoes, 
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onions, salt pork and various other in- 
gredients and used one stick to alter- 
nately poke the fire and stir the 
"fricassee." “Bab” said it was mighty 
good at that. Of course, we had a 
spoon to stir the potatoes and a stick 
to poke the fire, but the resemblance 
was close and it surely was good to 
eat. 
Friday, August 20th 


We fed what grub we could not eat 
to the burros and went into the Giant 
Forest via the General Sherman tree 
and other points of interest. Reached 
Camp Sierra in time for noon lunch 
and our camping days were over. We 
sold the donkeys and saddles there and 
packed up ready for the stage to Lemon 
Cove next morning. Our friends from 
Inyokern, who were camped up in the 
park, came down to Camp Sierra that 
evening and we had a last chat with 
them. We envied them because they 


had a whole month of mountaineering 
still ahead of them. 


Saturday, August 21st 

Left Camp Sierra at 7:00 a. m. on 
the stage for the valley. We had a 
bit of time to kill in Visalia and it 
was hot enough that we immediately 
hunted up a soda 
fountain. When 
we went in with 
all our mountain 
regalia and sat 
down, I'm sure 
the girl thought 
there was some- 
thing wrong with 
us, and when we 
ordered one soda 
after another she 
must have then 
been sure of it. 
We sure had our 
mountain appe- 
The beard and “Ole.” tites, but that 


Note the artistic trim- NN all 
ming of the former. Was all. 


Figures to Prove Earning Power of a Goose 


Frank J. Somers, proprietor of the 
Century Electric Company of San Jose, 
and widely known in electrical circles 
throughout the state, is perhaps as well 
known for his pet hobby of poultry 
fanciering. He has just contrived a 
scheme of getting rich by propagating 
the fowl and so that his friends may 
be declared in on the bonanza, the fol- 
lowing, "Prospectus; For a Goose 
Farm," has recently come from the 
press and is being passed around with 
the suggestion "Why wurry?" 


Prospectus For a Goose Farm 


Number of stockholders ....... Three 
Shares of stock, 3 at $100 par 

VAI LL na elo e A $300 
300 geese at $1.00 each ........ $300 
3 eggs per week per goose ......... 


TEPI EOS 900 eggs per week 
900x52 equals ... 46,800 eggs per year 
46,800x3 pauals Ses bec wide weno ates 

b brio es 140,400 eggs in three years 
No eggs sold but all incubated and 

hatched, allowing for bad eggs, 


viatizea ty Google 


40,400, leaves ........ 100,000 geese 
2 Ibs. feathers per goose .. 200,000 Ibs. 
$13: per Ib. for feathers: ........ $300,000 
100,000 pair goose livers at 60c per 

Ba EN E sae env Oo br $60,000 


10 buttons from each goose bill, 
200,000, 1c each button .... $20,000 


$1.50 per goose dressed ..... $150,000 
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Capital mvested- rov rou $ 300 
Estimated operating ex- 
DENSES eid « aioe Shes 190,000 
TO Can + bn tenes eee $190,300 
Receipts: 
beathete- = Gave on Bare ak $300,000 
GOSE. LIVETS 62645 sce paws 60,000 
Briona ries vey eae ta 20,000 
Dressed Geese 2.5123 wes 150,000 
Total receipts ........ $530,000 
Expenditures- 21 erre teo 190,300 
Net prohis 2.19: :5 9:56 $339.700 
Each stockholder ......... $113,233.33 
Annual dividends :...2 s 37 744% 
] 11 fram 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Surplus Watermelons May Be Made into Syrup 
and Canteloupes into Butter 


A delicious table syrup can be made 
from watermelons, and according to 
the fruit juice specialists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it offers to 
the farmer a convenient means of using 
the surplus watermelons which other- 
wise are allowed to spoil in the field 
if not fed to stock. Such syrup has 
been made by farmers in a small way 
in various parts of the south, and the 
department endeavored to.work out the 
exact methods of making it as a pos- 
sible by-product from surplus melons. 
This syrup can be used immediately or 
can be bottled hot in sterilized jars and 
kept just as is done in the canning of 
fruit. It is reddish brown in color, 
very sweet and well flavored, and will 
serve most of the purposes for which 
Syrup is used in the home. It has been 
tried with satisfactory results in mak- 
ing ginger cake, home-made candy, and 
as a sweetening and flavoring in ice 
cream. 

As the specialists point out, while 
the juice of commercial watermelons 
contain on an average only about 7 per 
cent of sugar, or less than many other 
fruit juices, the ease with which the 
juice can be dressed out, partly offsets 
the low sugar content. The method 
described below calls only for uten- 
sils found in every household. 

Remove the pink flesh and seeds 
from the rinds of sweet, fully ripe 
melons. Crush the flesh with a potato 
masher or by running it through a meat 
grinder. Place the crushed pulp and 
seeds in cloth bags and squeeze out the 
juice. About 13 gallons of juice will 
be required to make 1 gallon of syrup. 
This amount of juice can ordinarily be 
secured from 10 watermelons weighing 
from 22 to 25 pounds each. 

The juice is then boiled down into 
svrup in an ordinary preserving kettle. 
The juice boils without much foaming 
until it begins to thicken, when the fire 
should be slackened to prevent foam- 
ing and burning. The red coloring 
matter in the juice coagulates during 
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boiling, and part of it rises to the sur- 
face, where it can be removed by skim- 
ming. The remainder floats about in 
the juice, forming red particles which 
gather near the top. Towards the last 
of the boiling the syrup must be 
watched constantly. If the housewife 
has a candy thermometer she should 
take the syrup from the fire as soon as 
it reaches a temperature of 220 degrees 
Fahrenheit, otherwise she should let it 
cook until a small sample, on cooling, 
is about as thick as maple syrup. 

When the boiling has finished, the 
syrup can be set aside to cool in cov- 
ered vessels, or can be poured while 
hot into cans or glass containers and 
sealed. 

Where a cider press is available the 
melons can be cut into pieces and ar- 
ranged on the press so that the pres- 
sure will extract the juice of the pulp 
before it presses the rind. 

If it is desired to make syrup free 
from red particles, start the syrup boil- 
ing, and when some of the coagulated 
matter has been removed by skimming, 
transfer the juice to tall glass jars or 
other tall containers, and allow it to 
settle and cool for a few hours. This 
allows the red particles to settle to the 
bottom. The upper part of the juice 
can then be poured off and boiled into 
syrup. 

For the surplus cantaloupes, too, 
there is a means of making a profit- 
able use in the household by making 
them into cantaloupe butter. We have 
apple, plum and peanut butter, and 
now a grower has come forth with a 
recipe for cantaloupe butter which 
turns out a very palatable and cheap 
relish. The following is the formula: 

Select ripe melons, slice them and 
remove rinds, seeds and soft parts. 
Place the melon in a preserving ket- 
tle with a little water and boil until 
tender. Press it through a colander 
and measure the pulp; add one-half cup 
of sugar, the juice of one-half lemon, 
and a little cinnamon to each quart. 
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San Joaquin Counties Exhibit Makes Clean 
Sweep at San Diego Exposition 


The San Joaquin Valley Counties 
Association made a clean sweep at the 
Panama-California Exposition, carry- 
ing off the highest possible award and 
twenty-three other grand prizes and 
medals. Mr. E. J. Chaplin, director 
general of the Exposition, in informing 
the association of the triumphs of its 
exhibit, wrote as follows: 


“I am pleased to report to you the 
following result of the Jury of Awards 
after reviewing the San Joaquin Valley 
Counties building, containing exhibits 
of the following counties: Madera, Cal- 
averas, Mariposa, San Joaquin, Stan- 
islaus, Merced, Fresno and Kings, 

Ist: The Grand Prize for “Display 
of Agricultural and Horticultural Re- 
sources of the State of California." 

2nd: Gold Medal for the “Most 
unique and artistically installed ex- 
hibit.” 

3rd: Gold Medal for "Collective ex- 
hibit of mineral resources." 

4th: Gold Medal for "Collective dis- 
play of mineral oils." 

5th: Grand Prize for “Collective dis- 
play of manufactured lumber.” 

6th: Gold Medal for “Exhibit of for- 
estry, fish and game.” 


7th: Gold Medal for “Honey.” 


8th: Grand Prize for “Collective dis- 
play of dried fruits.” 


Oth: Gold Medal for "Beans." 


Australian Government 
Assumes Control of Food 


Reports from Australia tell of one 
of the most disastrous drouths known 
in the history of that island. The dry 
weather, coupled with the European 
war, has forced the government to con- 
trol prices. Australia is importing 
wheat instead of exporting. Butter, 
which is usually exported in large 
quantities, is being imported. Even 
the exporting of frozen meat has been 


10th: Gold Medal for “Collective ex- 
hibit of grain." 

llth: Gold Medal for “Olives and 
olive oils." 

12th: Gold Medal for “Collective ex- 
hibit of tobacco, broom corn, cotton, 
wool, hemp, flax and ramie." 

13th: Gold Medal on “Collective ex- 
hibit of wild flowers.” 

14th: Gold Medal for “Collective ex- 
hibit of California wines.” 

15th: Gold Medal for “Collective ex- 
hibit of nuts.” 

16th: Gold Medal on “Alfalfa hay.” 

17th: Gold Medal on “Dairy ex- 
hibit.” . 

18th: Gold Medal on “Indian baskets 
and Indian relics.” 

19th: Grand Prize for “Collective 
exhibit on all varieties of corn." 

20th: Gold Medal for “Soils exhibit." 

2lst: Gold Medal for “Leather ex- 
hibit." 

22nd: Grand Prize for "Collective 
exhibit of manual training." 

23rd: Grand Prize for “Graphic and 
statistical exhibit of agricultural and 
mining resources." 

24th: Gold Medal for “Pictorial his- 
tory of California resources." . 

"I wish to congratulate you on the 
excellent results obtained by reason of 
your efforts and know that it must be 
most gratifying to the people of the 
San Joaquin Valley counties who as- 
sisted in this good work." 


Southern States Pay 
a Big Sum for Hay 


Recent figures available show that 
the eleven southern states buy each 
year about $17,500,000 worth of hay. 
This amount of hay represents one- 
fifth of the hay used by these states. 
The Department of Agriculture is en- 
deavoring to help the farmers to un- 
derstand that this additional one-fifth 
can be grown in the south on rich 
swamp land and river bottom land. 
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Handsome Electrolier System Illuminates 
Business District of Fresno 


“note nrar- rea 


& 


` 


ge ani iz 


Fresno’s new electrolier system by night and day, looking west on J Street. At the right hand side 
of the lower picture the artistic type of electrolier is to be seen to excellent advantage 


The night of Wednesday, August constructed under the street improve- 
25th, the switch was turned which ment act at a cost to the property 
lighted for the first time Fresno's new owners of $36,973. A single lamp 
electrolier system. A big celebration standard of artistic design was adopted 
marked the occasion. The system was and the total number installed is 488. 
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Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 
Following is the August anon of the production and field operations of 


the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


Daily Average 


District "T z E E F 

> 8 à T$ - P z 

E um 5 d 3 e A > - 
00 5 UE Â G 3 & 6 (4 E z 
Kern River ......... .. 2 1 .. 1481 791,45 25,530 24929 19,801 
McKittrick .......... 0. "uL 239 298072 9,615 10,230 10,607 
Midway-Sunset ...... 4 46 15 1 1.296 3,334,516 107,565 106,510 135,361 
Lost Hills-Belridge... 1 06 .. 1 249 376.200 12,136 12,189 13,220 
Coalilpa 4 scctot usta, 2 9 2 818 1,148.678 37,054 38,740 43,705 
Santa Maria ......... 1 10 2 6 . 237 418.110 13,87 13,288 11.689 
Ventura-Newhall .... 1 20 2 2 431 86.885 2,803 2,998 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. 1 .. .. 696 168,266 5,428 5866 6,732 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 2 56 3 1 584 1 M 375 33,980 34,725 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. T ; 102 4,500 145 145 163 
Total sirrane na es 11 130 23 3 6.153 7.680.047 247,743 249,634 281,841 
TONY aad cocta ciate 10 132 36 19 6,083 7,738,643 249,634 ...... 247,743 
Difference .......... 1 18 13 6 70 58,96 1,891 ...... 34,098 

Shipments and Stocks 

Stocks August TSE-TUT9- noon 2 ddr ee E e e wes he o o e e 59,650,219 
August PFOGUGUIDI 3 05a Sau oes eas eae years Ce eee 7,680,047 
gucci nC 67,330,206 
August Shipments to: Trade 5o ode hb eade Ede EE SUUS 8,077,586 
Stocks September 15st, TOPS. iw berth rs Suet e ec aes Ro o aioe eo 


ecreased August ............ 


Stocks January Ist. 1915 - eos Sato oue beo cu uda Eee S 58.259.119 
Daily Averages | 
August July 1914 
PrOCUC DIO as trix b SPAM EUER 274.743 249 634 281,841 
Shipments o cuiu cua tA ard d bad 260.567 246,550 258,825 
NOLL ACG 4. cboets DRE Granger earn MP anu Sie 12.824 * 3 084 *23.016 
Oil Shut If eese mic i wes ds 18,000 19,000 18,500 
Potential Surplus .................. ss. 5,176 22.084 41,516 


The quantity of petroleum entering 
the markets of the world in 1914 
amounted to 400.483,489 barrels, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled under 
the supervision of J. D. Northrop of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

Of this record-breaking output, the 
United States is credited with 66.36 
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*Surplus 


per cent, representing in quantity a 
trifle less than double the output of 
all the other oil-producing countries 
combined. 

Changes in rank during the vear af- 
fected only Japan and Peru, the for- 
mer superseding the latter by a nar- 
row margin. 
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E. B. Armstrong will install an 
alfalfa mill on his ranch nine miles 
northeast of Delano. . 

The Wasco Dairymen’s Association 
have plans under way for the erection 
of a creamery and ice plant in Wasco. 

It is estimated that Kings County’s 
1915 alfalfa crop will be worth about 
$2,500,000. 

Merced is making many shipments 
of horses and mules to eastern point 
for transshipment to Europe. 

The Tulare County Board of Trade 
has sent out more tħan 60,000 pieces 
of literature to date this year. 

Although that portion of the new 
motor law requiring that all vehicles 
be equipped with lights after dark does 
not become effective until January 1, 
1916, a large number of farmers 
throughout the state have already com- 
plied with the law. According to the 
motor vehicle department the farmers 
are to be abreast of the times and in- 
stead of catering to the old-styled lan- 
terns and oil lamps, in all instances so 
far as known, are using carbon tanks 
or prest-o-lite. Largest sized auto- 
mobile headlights are most popular. 

Charles Bassett of Delano achieved 
something of a record this year in the 
raising of beans. He has harvested 
part of his crop with a yield of a little 
more than a thousand pounds to the 
acre. He has another field of beans 
and when the crop was ready to har- 
vest Bassett was not satisfied and did 
not harvest it. The vines bloomed 
again and the yield for the second crop 
is much heavier than the first. When 
ripe Bassett will harvest both crops. 
The beans were grown without irriga- 
tion. When irrigated they do not pro- 
duce any more than when without 
water, it is said. A large number of 
farmers at Delano are planning to go 
into the bean raising game soon.— 
Jakersfield Californian. 

Tulare County has the largest out- 
put of prunes this year of any season 
since the industry was started in the 
countv, and the vield will be far in 


excess of all previous records. Pick- 
ing began the first part of the month. 
In spite of the heavy yield, the price 
Is higher than ever before, $29 per ton 
before being dried has been offered, 
which is double the price paid last year. 
This condition in price is said to be due 
to the almost total loss of the French 
prune crop, and this has caused a heavy 
demand for the California product. 

Farm Adviser Mills of Solano County 
is starting a campaign for planting the 
main highways with nut trees. 

What is perhaps the first pineapple 
ever raised in this city is on exhibition 
in the window of the H. C. Landram 
Realty Company. It was grown in a 
pot by Mrs. W. W. Thomas. The 
giant watermelon which is on display 
in the same office and which has been 
the basis of much speculation as to its 
weight and dimensions, measures 4 feet 
3 inches by 4 feet 10 inches, and weighs 
9112 pounds.—Merced Sun. 

Four or five thousand acres in Kern 
County will be planted to sugar beets 
next fall, according to J. U. Coombs, 
a resident of the Shafter district and 
a representative of the San Joaquin 
sugar beet factory at Visalia, says a 
Bakersfield paper. Most of this acre- 
age will be in the McFarland, Shafter 
and Wasco districts. The planting of 
sugar beets, under contract with the 
Visalia factory, will begin in October. 
The acreage planted this year was com- 
paratively small, but the beets are 
good, and Kern County beet raisers, 
Coombs says, will get a good return 
from their crops, despite the fact that 
the planting was late. 

Great Britain has agreed to the ship- 
ment of sugar beet seed from Germany 
to America provided shipments be 
made through neutral ports. All con- 
signments, however, must be made 
direct to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, who is expected 
to see to the distribution to the growers 
of sugar beets. The American growers 
are absolutely dependent upon German 
seed each season. 
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Walnut timber is always in demand 
at good prices, but the European war 
has given the prices a decided boost. 
The increased demand has come 
through the manufacture of arms for 
the Allies, as walnut is used for rifle 
stocks. 

The Dos Palos Farm Colony are to 
dispose of all their thoroughbred Hol- 
stein-Friesian pedigreed dairy stock. 
They are going to do away with dairy- 
ing and put their attention to beef cat- 
tle. This is considered one of the finest 
pure-bred herds in the state. . 

Kings County’s supervisors will con- 
sider seriously the question of placing 
a three cent bounty on ground squir- 
rels if the adjoining counties of Fresno, 
Tulare and Kern unite in a campaign 
to eradicate the rodent pests. 


Fifteen acres of pear orchard near 
Modesto has yielded 100 tons of Bart- 
lettes to its owner, Mrs. Katherine 
McClure. Eight carloads, each con- 
taining 814 tons, were shipped away. 
The pears were in particularly good 
condition as Mrs. McClure paid special 
attention to the spraying this year. 

On October 14th the special farmers’ 
train of Pullmans will leave Chicago 
for San Francisco via the Santa Fe 
Railway. It will stop two days at San 
Diego, three at Los Angeles and as 
long as it likes in San Francisco. 
Shorter stops will be made at various 
points in southern California and the 
San Joaquin Valley, where special re- 
ception committees will provide auto- 
mobile tours for the passengers. 

The Modesto irrigation district will 
spend $50,000 this year for improve- 
ments, according to the decision of the 
board of directors recently, when a 
special tax assessment of $75,000 was 
made. The remainder of the levy will 
be used for maintenance expenses. The 
principal expenditure for repairs will 
be on dam No. 1 of the Dallas reservoir, 
which caused trouble last year. A re- 
inforced concrete facing will be made 
for dam No. 6, and this will cost 
$10,000. 
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From less than one and one-half 
pounds of Tepary beans, C. W. Bing- 
ham of Orange Cove harvested from 
the patch even 60 pounds. His original 
purchase was 114 pounds of seed. He 
gave a neighbor a good big handful, 
and the rabbits did considerable dam- 
age while the crop was growing. 
Others here who have planted this seed 
speak very highly of the abundant 
yields. Some of the finest Egyptian 
corn brought in this season was grown 
on the Bingham place. C. R. Barber 
brought in the prize watermelon, it 
measuring five feet around the long 
way and weighing 53 pounds.—Dinuba 
Sentinel. 


The San Joaquin Valley Sugar Com- 
pany is closing down its plant at 
Visalia after a successful season. It 
is estimated that the company paid San 
Joaquin Valley beet growers more than 
$100,000 this year. Next year the 
plantings will be larger. 

Forty-four acres of land owned by 
Louie Miller on the highway just east 
of Livingston was sold this week to 
Macan Azvedo, a dairyman of Dos 
Palos, for a consideration of $8500, or 
in the neighborhood of $200 per acre. 

Records for a single day's run were 
eclipsed at the Libby, McNeil and 
Libby cannery at Selma recently when 
131,000 cans of peaches passed from 
the hands in the receiving room to the 
finished canned product on the cooling 
platform. In order to accomplish this 
big day's run it was necessary for the 
workers to cut and remove the pits 
from 6557 boxes of cling peaches. The 
total payroll for the single day at the 
big plant was $1600. Of this amount 
there were a number of women who 
received more than $6 apiece for their 
day’s labor, while many received $5 or 
more. The weather of the last few 
days has brought on the fruit with a 
rush, and while the canners are now 
handling only the fruit which had for- 
merly been contracted, it is keeping the 
plant and the large force of employes 
working to the limit. 
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Turlock’s shipments of melons for 
the season from July 16th to Septem- 
ber 6th reached 546 carloads of water- 
melons and 1161 carloads for can- 
taloupes. 

George Laughery, foreman of the 
Tagus ranch, reports that 8000 sacks 
of barley recently harvested is being 
stored in the ranch warehouses. A 
great deal of this barley will be used 
at the ranch for feeding stock.—Tulare 
Register. 

Ostrich plumes and alfalfa seed is 
the harvest now being gathered on the 
Tracy ranch near Button Willow in 
Kern County. Both crops are paying 
the owner well. 

The Exeter creamery disbursed 
$4,500 August 15th. Each month of 
the Exeter creamery shows a very sat- 
isfactory increase of about 20 per cent 
over the preceding month. A total of 
17,000 pounds of butter were made this 
month. About 2000 cows are on the 
route now. 

E. I. Feemster, of Visalia, has pro- 
duced a white tomato, which he says is 
an improvement over the red variety. 
Feemster says that they have fewer 
seeds, while the flavor is better. The 
tomatoes are on exhibit in the window 
of a Visalia cafe. 

Material has been hauled to the 
mines of the Porterville Magnesite 
Company of California and work is 
now under way building ore chutes and 
other equipment. The delivery of 
20,000 tons of ore in crude form will 
be begun as soon as the plant is ready 
for operation. 

Hon. Thos. D. Twaddle, chairman of 
the Tulare County Board of Super- 
visors and famed throughout the state 
as an exponent and builder of good 
roads, died following an operation in 
Santa Cruz during the month. 

Hereafter the federal government, 
acting through the Interior Depart- 
ment, will collect half of the profits 
from the concessions in all national 
parks. Acting under this new policy, 
the concessions in the Yosemite Valley 
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have been given by Secretary Franklin 
K. Lane to the Desmond Park Service 
Company, a San Francisco corporation, 
in which D. J. Desmond and Larry W. 
Harris are moving spirits. The Des- 
mond Park Service Company will build 
a great hotel in the Yosemite Vallev, 
and during the long lease, which covers 
20 years, 15 Swiss chalets will be con- 
structed in other sections of the park 
for the accommodation of travelers. all 
of the structures and the business to 
be controlled by the one concessionaire 
corporation. 

Westfield appears to be a location 
for raising the old-fashioned variety oí 
corn to judge from the size of the sam- 
ple which was brought to the Chamber 
of Commerce yesterday by P. M. Bra- 
man of the Westfield section. He 
brought in two stalks of Indian corn 
which are fifteen feet tall and on which 
the lowest ears are more than eight 
feet from the grounds. The ears ap- 
pear to be well formed. Another in- 
teresting Chamber exhibit received ves- 
terday was that of a number of Indian 
Red peaches, donated by Stanley 
Bump. These peaches are to be pro- 
cessed and will be sent to the Tulare 
County exhibit which is being main- 
tained at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition.— Visalia Times. 

A rich pocket of gold ore was found 
in the Duncan mine three-fourths of a 
mile south of Hornitos early during the 
month. It is said that the ore will run 
from $500 to $1000 in value. This mine 
has been inoperative for about twenty 
years, until two months ago, when the 
present lessees commenced operations. 


For the first time in thirteen years 
the copper smelter located east of 
Madera is in operation again. The 
plant has been leased to J. P. Purnell 
of Fresno, who has installed a bleach- 
ing plant and will treat 2000 tons of 
sulphide ore which is lying at the smel- 
ter. The ore came from the Daulton 
mine at Raymond and will take two 
months to treat. The Raymond mine 
will supply ore for the future. 
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F. R. Way and G. R. McCarthy have 
started an ostrich farm at Ceres. The 
two men have purchased a flock of 
twenty ostriches to begin with and will 
increase them if they find it a profit- 
able business. Thirty birds were or- 
dered but ten of them died in transit. 

The Southern Pacific Company has 
made the following announcement: 
"For the purpose of encouraging the 
building up of a new and important 
industry in California, the Southern 
Pacific has announced a reduction in 
the rate on alfalfa meal and hay. The 
new rate will be 45 cents to Missouri 
River points and west, and 50 cents 
to Chicago and St. Louis territory, the 
maximum being fixed at 50,000 pounds. 
The old rate was 60 and 65 cents. A 
great many tons of alfalfa meal are 
used in Middle West territory in the 
mixing of feeds.” 

The peach crop this year, at first 
thought to be a failure, has turned out 
an odd proposition. Some orchards 
have only a quarter or half crop, while 
others are producing bumper yields. 
So far, the orchards east and north of 
Fowler seemed to have fared worse 
than those south and west. One ex- 
ample of a good crop is that on the 
Stinson ranch, where 16 acres of 
peaches are producing about 24 tons 
of fruit.—Fowler Ensign. 

Petitions are being circulated in 
Kern County to the supervisors to call 
an election for the purpose of voting 
on the issuance of bonds for building 
a road from Bakersfield to the Kern 
County line via Weldon, the same to 
be the first link in the road to the top 
of Mount Whitney. It is roughly es- 
timated that the cost of the road from 
Bakersfield will be more than $313,000. 

The bee men of Hanford are busy 
with the annual extraction of honey 
and report that the quality is of a high 
grade. The crop will fall short of nor- 
mal, owing largely to cold weather at 
a time when the bees were swarming 
and when the wild flowers were in 
bloom. 
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Delivery on a $1,000,000 contract for 
alfalfa hay with the French Govern- 
ment has just been completed by alfalfa 
growers of the San Joaquin Valley. 
The greater part of the hay came from 
Kings County. 

One hundred and twenty-six rattle- 
snakes have been killed on the M. E. 
Biggs place near Livingston thus far 
this season. It was on this place a 
few weeks ago that a four-legged tur- 
key was hatched. Mrs. Biggs has a 
large quantity of rattlesnake oil which 
she expects to make use of for 
medicinal purposes. The turkeys find 
the snakes and whoever is herding the 
turkeys makes it a point to kill the 
reptiles, and exact count is being kept 
of them.—Atwater Signal. 


As showing what may be done 
locally in the raising of strawberries 
the case of H. H. Newell is quite in- 
teresting. Mr. Newell, who lives in 
the Westfield section, has figured up 
that he has sold 10,560 boxes during 
the season which has just closed. The 
boxes averaged six cents apiece, which 
would make $633.60, and this off a half 
acre of ground. This remarkable rec- 
ord was made in spite of the fact that 
two-thirds of his winter crop froze and 
two-thirds of his spring crop was 
ruined by the rains. Mr. Newell sold 
all his berries by peddling.—Visalia 
Delta. 

A sample of Wataribune rice con- 
taining 166 stalks sprouted from a sin- 
gle seed was taken from the ranch of 
Ed Hall near Wasco recently for the 
Kern County Board of Trade and is 
now on exhibition at the San Francisco 
Exposition. The plant is considered an 
extraordinary one, although there are 
several more like it on Mr. Hall's place. 
Ed Swanson, of the Sward rice ranch. 
who is an experienced grower from 
the Sacramento Valley, states that the 
most stalks he ever saw on a plant 
were 125. This, he says; represents 
about the difference between the rice 
section near Sacramento and that in 
Kern County—Wasco News. 
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Panoramic Views of Redbanks Orchard int 


The two views on this page are pan- 
oramas of the Redbanks Orchard taken 
from opposite points. The upper view 
was taken from the roof of the pack- 
ing house looking north over the re- 
mainder of the ranch buildings and the 
orchards nestled against the mountain 
side. This picture fails to include a 
large part of the orchard which has 
been planted at the base of the hill off 
to the right of the picture. The lower 
picture is taken from a position on the 
mountain, overlooking the entire or- 


chard, above the uppermost line of 
trees at a point directly over the bridge. 
The peculiar curved appearance of the 
foreground is due to the shifting of 
position of the camera in the taking of 
the panoramic view. The middle 
ground of this picture shows a land- 
scape of four miles in extent, from 
Woodlake, which is visible in the ex- 
treme left of the picture, to the Twin 
Buttes on the right. The 2200 acres 
comprising the tract of the Redbanks 
Orchard Company lies in between. 
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n the Favored East Side Foothill Territory 


The ranch buildings are to be seen at 
the foot of the mountain located along 
the northern bank of Cottonwood 
Creek, and the big packing house, from 
the roof of which the upper picture 
was taken, lies just off the main road 
beyond. The lower picture shows the 
extent of orchard on the left which 
was not included in the upper pano- 
rama. A better conception of the lower 
picture is had when the point, where 
the camera was set, is located in the 
upper picture. In the lower picture, 


just below the row of fig trees at the 
right hand side of the near line of the 
orchard, is a small square of light col- 
ored trees rising above a darker back- 
ground. These are olive trees and they 
are to be seen in the upper picture 
against the dark background directly 
above the clump of trees along the 
creek immediately to the left of the 
bridge. It can well be imagined that 
the view from the mountainside over- 
looking this orchard on a bright day 
is worth traveling miles to see. 
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Electric Energy Means Prosperity 
and Peace 


Electrical energy everywhere is in 
evidence. We find it in our great in- 
dustries. We see it in our great trans- 
portation systems. It makes our great 
cities aglow at night, rivaling the day- 
light. It drives mighty mechanical de- 
vices, it radiates heat, it illumines, an- 
nihilates distance, it binds the world 
together with a chain of minutes. Dis- 
tance it laughs to scorn. It revolution- 
izes industry and makes the wheel of 
progress revolve the faster. 

Marvelous as have been its develop- 
ments, it is still in the infancy of its 
evolution. Greater electrical wonders 
are to come. The vast influences of 
electricity in making for, the present 
prosperity and peace of the nation will 
be the theme of Electrical Prosperity 
Week, November 29th to December 
4th, celebrated in every city and town 
in America, and every true American 
should lend his part toward its suc- 
cess. 


A Signal Victory for the Better 
Farming Movement 


The better farming movement scored 
a distinct victory in the San Joaquin 
Valley earlier in the month when, in 
Madera County, the supporters of the 
county farm advisor won out in the 
fight before the countv supervisors for 
the retention of this office. Persons 
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believing they had the welfare of the 
county at heart and thinking that the 
employment of a farm advisor was a 
waste of money, petitioned to the 
supervisors against the continuance of 
the office, but the progressive faction, 
who have seen the demonstration dur- 


ing the past year that the farm advisor: 


adds to the wealth of the county by 
the dissemination of better farming 
ideas and methods many times the 
amount of his salary, carried the 
greater weight and this important 
official has been permitted to proceed 
with the work which is now doing such 
a big part in placing Madera County 
in the fore rank in valley agricultural 
development. 


Four Reasons Why Electricity 
Creates "Horseless Farms" 


First. The steady increase in farm 
wages, estimated at 35 per cent, in the 
last. twenty vears. 

Second. The discovery that one- 
third of our immense grain and hav 
crops is used as food for horses that 
must eat 365 days a year and that work 
only three hours a day on the average. 

Third. The fact that, while within 
the last twenty years farm wages havc 
increased 35 per cent and the cost oí 
living has increased 30 per cent, the 
cost of electricity has decreased 88 per 
cent. 

Fourth. The discovery that there 
are no less than 125 different farm 
operations in which electricity can be 
used. 


Enthusiasm 


The salesman who cannot feel and 
express enthusiasm for his companv 
has something wrong with him. He is 
asking men and women to believe in 
a thing for which he himself shows a 
blighting indifference and he is more 
of a menace than a material aid. He 
may continue to take orders, but he 
never can exert the power of a creative 
salesmanship. If he can find no jov 
and honest pride in serving his em- 
plover it is better far that he should 
seck some other work to do. 
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Postoffice Department Protects 
the Farmer 


For the past two years the Postoffice 
Department has been busy night and 
day putting fraudulent firms out of 
business that have used the mails to 
reach their victims. The frauds per- 
petrated are of many kinds. One con- 
cern claimed to be able to give farm- 
ers inside information concerning the 
growing and marketing of crops. It 
also claimed to have a large corps of 
instructors to carry on this important 
work. 


Prospects For Wheat Export 
Are Puzzling 


What the year is to bring this coun- 
trv as to wheat 1s becoming one of the 
serious problems growing out of the 
war. Last year, when the European 
conflict began, this country was full 
of wheat. It had been a great harvest 
and most of the wheat was still upon 
the farms. All the warring nations 
needed grain, and prices began to rise. 
As soon as exportation of American 
grain began the farmers became charry, 
and held back for a rise, and in the end 
the surplus was sold at fine figures. 
The result of this great success and 
of the impression generally entertained 
that there would be a heavy demand 
again this year was a large increase in 
the acreage planted to grain in the 
United States, which, with favorable 
conditions, has given the farmers of 
the United States more grain for ex- 
port than they have ever had before. 

But. if conditions abroad promised 
well for American wheat and induced 
larger acreage, it had the same effect 
in other countries, and present condi- 
tions make the outlook for strong de- 
mand and high prices rather dubious. 

Just what are the buying plans of 
the allies remains to be discovered. So 
far, according to exporters, there has 
been only a comparatively small 
amount of wheat sold for export. 

Foreign buyers have been discour- 
aged from buying, evidently, except 
through the official government chan- 
nels, and there was understood to have 
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been cancellations of considerable 
wheat taken by private concerns. 
Recent developments have indicated 
that the English Government has con- 
trol of the buying for the allies, and it 
is believed the first choice in the ex- 
port trade will be given Canada and 
Australia. English needs can easily be 
satished from the Canadian surplus of 
175,000,000 bushels, and the estimated 
surplus of 80,000,000 bushels in Austra- 
lia. In all probability, Indian ship- 
ments will be fair for some time. 
Granting that shipping facilities are 
provided, the prospects for any such 
export trade as was witnessed last year 
is remote.—S. F. Journal of Commerce. 


Growing Importance of Agriculture 
in the Schools 


In the rural districts of the United 
States about 11,000,000 children are en- 
rolled in schools. and in more than 
nineteen states the demand for the 
teaching of agriculture in the country 
schools has been so great that it is now 
required by law. In answer to the 
great number of inquiries from teach- 
ers of these and other schools for as- 
sistance in planning and carrying out 
their agricultural work, the specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
rural education have presented in Bul- 
letin No. 258, Lessons in Elementary 
Agriculture for Alabama Schools, a 
plan which may be adapted to local 
needs in the instruction of agriculture. 
It advocates class room recitations, 
book work, laboratory work, and the 
application of this work to practical 
agriculture. In selecting a particular 
state, it has been shown how such a 
plan may be definitely worked out, and 
although the department does not con- 
template issuing publications on this 
subject at this time for other states. 
it stands ready to co-operate in making 
studies as to agricultural and school 
conditions and in outlining courses 
adapted to the conditions. 

A monthly sequence plan 1s followed 
in the bulletin in the presentation of 
lesson topics, the purpose being to 
teach the principles of agriculture at 
the season when they should be prac- 
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All-Nite-Lite Makes Home as Distinctive 
By Night as by Day—A dds Security 


The average citizen takes pride in 
the distinctiveness of his home, its loca- 
tion, architecture, the comfort he de- 
rives from it, and the standing which 
it gives him in the community. He 
makes appreciable expenditures an- 
nually in repairs, in the upkeep of his 
lawns, flower beds, and shrubbery—not 
only because of the resulting beauty 
and attractiveness of his home, but for 
the additional satisfaction of contribu- 
ting something to the community and 
the happiness of others. 


In the past, few householders have 
carried this consideration beyond the 
daylight hours, at least have not given 
the distinctiveness by night idea the 
same detailed care and thought as has 
been given to making the home at- 
tractive by day.  Distinctiveness by 
night is synonomous with distinctive- 
ness by light. It matters not how per- 
fect the architecture of the home may 
be; how complete its furnishings; how 
convenient its general arrangements, 
these details cannot be brought out at 
night except by light. Unfortunately 
proper illumination in the home or 
some part of the home is more fre- 
quently forced by the necessities of a 
situation rather than by forethought 
and consideration as to what these 
necessities may be before they are 
actually forced on the householder. 
For example, reading in some room, or 
in some corner is found difficult —more 
light is added; a servant falls down a 
cellar stairway, meeting with a dan- 
gerous accident, possibly involving the 
householder in a lawsuit, then follows 
the installation of a properly located 
cellar light. A very striking illustra- 
tion was cited recently concerning a 
wealthy banker who had his handsome 
suburban residence robbed three times 
—all within a period of a few months. 
Becoming desperate, he installed a svs- 
tem of concealed lighting around the 
exterior of the home, making it nearly 
as light by night as by dav. In all 
probability a reasonable amount of all 
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night illumination would have saved 
him his stolen property, and not have 
suggested to him subsequently the in- 
stallation of such elaborate burglar pro- 
tection as was finally dictated by his 
nervous dread and expense of addi- 
tional burglaries. 

The idea of distinctive individuality 
as well as comfort and convenience in 
the home by night, therefore, in its last 
analysis, becomes a study of the proper 
application of light. Proper lighting 
effects, by forethought and study, can 
be devised, and the necessary fixtures, 
lamps, etc., installed and operated at 
an - increased expense which is neg- 
ligible as compared with other expenses 
recognized as justifiable expenditures 
in making the home attractive and dis- 
tinctive by day. 

The necessity of well lighted streets 
is generally recognized, and good illum- 
ination, excellent in many cases, is 
found now in the progressive villages 
and cities—yet, if you ride along one 
of the streets at night, or walk along 
the sidewalks, the impression created 
is not one of desirable distinctiveness, 
but a distinctiveness for obscurity, in- 
convenience, discomíort and difficulty 
in locating a particular house, unless 
your great familiarity with the neigh- 
borhood and environment of the home 
enables you to locate the one you are 
seeking, either through necessity or in- 
terest. 


All night porch illumination, as well 
as some all night illumination within, 
could be added at small expense to any 
of these homes, and when added give 
to a home such an impression of dis- 
tinctiveness, comfort and convenience 
as to carry to its neighbors a subtle 
suggestion of their laxity, and a gentle 
hint that they follow in the footsteps 
of their progressive neighbor. 

The protection by light idea merits 
the consideration being given it, 
coupled as it 1s with convenience, com- 
fort and small expense. With rare ex- 
ceptions the burglar works by dark, he 
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shuns the light, banks on the security 
of darkness and sleep of the household 
to enter it by stealth, to make his 
cleanup and to get away. There are 
exceptions, such as the daylight sneak 
thief, the planned burglary executed by 
means of the housemaid confederate, 
the supposed book agent who enters 
by day, and under some pretext or 
other, in the absence of the mistress 
of the house, gets the maid on a mis- 
sion out of the room while he makes 
such a cleanup as the opportunities 
afforded him will permit. However, 
these are the exceptions, and probably 
95 per cent of the reported burglaries 
are made in the security of darkness. 


The all night porch light has a cer- 
tain protective value, but of greater 


operated all night; the maids’ stairway 
light 24 hours per day; the maid’s exit 
light and the nursery light 6 hours per 
day, all for a total cost for electrical 
energy of $7.20 per annum, or 60 cents 
per month, simply by installing in ex- 
isting sockets the clever little All-Nite, 
Lite transformer and its 2 candlepower 
lamp, known as the Mazda automobile 
lamp, which can be obtained from any 
central station, supply house or garage. 


Consider some of the possible and 
desirable applications of the All-Nite- 
Lite transformer in the home. 

The porch light, ordinarily a 10 or 
a 25 condlepower lamp, is installed on 
the front porch, controlled by a push- 
button, most usually turned on when 
a visitor or messenger arrives, and 


The All-Nite-Lite Transformer ready for any standard lamp socket 


value on this score is the upstairs all 
night light. Its display makes the 
burglar uncertain as to whether the 
occupants are asleep or astir, and sug- 
gests to him the wisdom of taking no 
chances, but going to the neighboring 
house where darkness prevails and 
every indication to him is that he can 
proceed in security. 

Many householders, actually desir- 
ing some form of all night illumina- 
tion, in many instances do not adopt 
it because of a misapprehension as to 
the resulting increase in their electric 
lighting bills. It would surprise most 
of them to know that under modern 
developments, protection, comfort and 
convenience, of all night illumination 
can be so economically obtained. For 
example, taking the cost of electrical 
energy at 8 cents per Kilowatt hour, 
the all night porch light, upstairs hall 
light and the maid's hall light can be 
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turned out at their departure. The av- 
erage time of burning would not be one 
hour per day. At night the porch is 
usually in darkness, the house in ob- 
scurity. and difficult to locate. The 
All-Nite-Lite can be burned all night 
at a cost for energy of $1.20 per year, 
or can be kept on the circuit continu- 
ously for $2.40 per year. Its installa- 
tion should be encouraged and the user 
educated to keep it illuminated at least 
all night, or in many cases can be per- 
suaded to connect it dead into the cir- 
suit without any push-button and to 
operate it continuously. The difference 
in cost between operating all night and 
continuously is the negligible amount 
of $1.20, and for this added cost the 
householder has the assurance that he 
has to depend on the memory of no 
one to turn the light off and on, that 
it will always be on when needed, giv- 
ing directions to the messenger, a 
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Visitor, a distinctiveness to the home 
and a comfort to the householder. 

The upstairs hall light should be kept 
burning all night for the convenience 
and protection of the household. Ob- 
viously there is no object in all day 
burning—cost $1.20 per annum. 

In most households the maid goes 
from the kitchen to the third floor by 
a narrow, circuitous back stairway, 
usually lighted by day with only such 
daylight as can filter down from the 
third floor. A proper appreciation of 
the maid’s comfort and protection to 
her against accident with its residential 
pain and annoyance, possible expense 
to the householder or the insurance 
company for damage suits, suggests 
the 24-hour use of the 2 candlepower 
lamp. Cost, $2.40 per annum. 

Physicians practically forbid the use 
of high-powered lamps where babies or 
infants are concerned. Nothing meets 
the demand of this situation better than 
a little 2-candlepower All-Nite-Lite. 
While it 1s customary to turn the light 
off and on, as the requirements of the 
situation demand, it is not of infrequent 
occurrence to burn the light all night, 
which can be done without injury to 
the baby’s eyes, because of the soft and 
subdued light which the little 2-candle- 
power unit affords. On a whole, how- 
ever, the cost of the nursery light prob- 
ably does not average 60 cents per 
annum. 

The representative householder in 
any community can afford this small 
outlay, and when he balances against 
it the advantages accruing to his house- 
hold and his community he will join 
with the central station in popularizing 
the use of “Some Light All Night.” 

Without enumerating all the com- 
forts and advantages set forth above 


for the All-Nite-Lite in the home, we 
have, on the score of cost for electrical 
energy, the following: 


Porch Belit: «x22 en Hed obs bee $1.20 
Upstairs hall .....0..000..0.00... 1.20 
Maid’s stairway ................ 240 
Alatd schall' Sari me ers 1.20 
Maid S €XIt- i ber der daret ees .60 
INT SCLY fart te E Roper ce wetted 60 

Total, per annum .......... $7.20 

Cost per month ............ .60 


To one familiar with the ordinarv 
incandescent lamp socket and fixture, 
a very brief description on the All-Nite- 
Lite transformer makes clear its ap- 
plication and operation. It has been 
developed to place within the means 
of all who have electric service in their 
home—that is, an alternating current 
supply—an electric light for all night 
operation. Its function is to transform 
the normal voltage of 100-125 volts to 
6 volts, enabling the user to install a 
small 2-candlepower Mazda lamp. For 
convenience, the one adopted is the 
automobile rear and speedometer light, 
which can be obtained most anywhere 
at any time. 


The transformer is installed by 
screwing it into the standard lamp 
socket, and consumes, with its lamp, 
slightly less than 314 watts. At the 
average cost of electricity it may be 
burned 375 hours for 10 cents. 

The complete outfit consists of a 
miniature transformer contained in an 
attractive brass shell, and the 6-volt 
Mazda lamp. The transformer, while 
miniature in design, is constructed 
with liberal insulations and well wound 
coils built on and surrounded by a core 
of high grade non-ageing silicon steel 
punchings. 
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“Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts” 


Americans are realizing the need for preventing accidents. The general conservation 
and efficiency movements and the Workmen’s Compensation Laws first directed the atten- 
tion of employers to the needless waste of human life. The discovery that by the safe- 
guarding of machinery and the education of workmen ninety per cent of the industrial 
accidents could be prevented, has proved the value of educational methods in all Public 
Safety work, and the safety activities of public officials, trade organizations, public schools, 
churches, and other agencies have been directed toward the prevention of accidents on the 
street, in public places, and in homes. Every phase of human life is affected by accidents, 
and their elimination means saving human life and the avoidance of destitution and misery. 

The National Safety Council realizes the importance of educating school children in 
the principles of Safety; for they will be the future industrial workers and the represen- 
tatives of public opinion; their interest must be aroused to practice and preach "Safety 
First" everywhere. Children can be taught to become alert to their own safety, and can 
influence their parents to a deeper realization of their responsibilities. 

The National Safety Council has directed the preparation of the book, “Sure Pop and 
the Safety Scouts," and hopes that through its pages children will be brought to realize 
the manliness of caution, the importance of courtesy and consideration; that, in short, the 
Safety way is simply the right way of doing things; and that the efficiency, comfort and 
happiness of many individuals wil! be increased by the practicing day in and day out of 
*Safety First." 


"Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts" should be in every household and with the per- 
mission of the publishers, eight of the stories will appear in this Magazine, beginning with 
this issue. It is to be hoped that our readers will appreciate the instructive value of the 
stories and secure copies of the book for children in whom they are interested. The book 
sells postpaid for the small sum of 42 cents and may be purchased from Cunningham, 
Curtiss and Welch, Los Angeles, or from H. S. Crocker, San Francisco. 


ADVENTURE NUMBER ONE 
*Bob Thirsts for Adventure and Gets It" 


(Copyright 1915 by the World Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers.) 


"Bully for Uncle Jack " cried Bob, have been worse, though. Our losses 
a stalwart lad just on the edge of were two men killed and seven 
twelve, excitedly waving a letter with wounded—but of course that’s only a 
a South American postmark. "What fraction of what you wound and kill 
wouldn't I give to be with him on his every day back there in the States. " 
exploring trips! Here, Betty, listen to "Why, what does he mean by that?" 
this part about their fight with the wondered Betty. “Theres no war 
natives !" going on in this country, is there?" 
"Oh, don't please!" said his twin, "Not that I know of." Even Brother 
clapping both hands over her ears, but Bob looked puzzled for a moment. “No 
listening just the same. "I'm always Indians left to fight! But say, Betty, 
so afraid Uncle Jack will get killed." Uncle Jack's life is just fairly dripping 
“Uncle Jack get killed? Hardly! with adventure! Think of it—every 
Just listen to what he says: day chock-full of thrills and narrow 
“This last scrimmage was one of escapes—and adventures every time he 
the liveliest I’ve ever been up against. turns around! Well, it won’t be many 
The warlike up-river tribes, it seems, years now before I can be a scout and 
mistook our native scouts for a war explorer myself.” 
party and lay in ambush for us. Might A yell from their playmates outside 
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brought the twins to the street in a 


hurry. Bob’s legs were longer, but 
Betty, quick as a cat, got there first. 


"You're it, Bob!" “Bob’s last, so 
he's it!” Like a band of savages the 
screeching boys and girls scuttled 
across the car tracks and around the 
corners, while Bob counted up to five 
hundred "by fives." 

“Four hundr’ nine’ five, Five Hun- 
dred!” yelled Bob, and started to dash 
across the tracks, for he had caught a 
glimpse of Jimmy West’s new red boots 
disappearing under his grandmother's 
porch across the street. The sound of 
the wind in his ears as he ran drowned 
out the roar of the coming street car, 
and of course he had eyes only for those 
tell-tale red boots. 

Another jump and Bob would have 
been under the wheels—but a strong 
little hand on his shoulder stopped him. 
The street car roared by with a startled 
clang of its gong, for the motorman 
had seen Bob too late to throw off the 
power. 

Bob gasped in relief—then whirled 
around to see what had stopped him. 
And what do you think he saw, right 
there beside him in the street? Was 
it a scout—or a pygmy—or what? 

He was old and snowy-haired, but 
as fresh as a daisy and as spry as a 
cricket. His cheeks were as ruddy as 
Spitzenberg apples and his only 
wrinkles were the laughter wrinkles 
at the corners of his eyes. And such 
eyes! They were big and clear, and 
so bright that Bob could only look at 
them a moment and then turn away. 
It was like trying to stare at the sun. 

He was tiny, but straight as a ram- 
rod in his natty khaki uniform. And 
he was holding up his right hand just 
like the big policeman on the corner 
downtown. As he dropped it to shake 
hands with Bob, there was a sudden 


flash of green. 
“Why, hello there!” Bob could 
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scarcely believe his eyes. “Where on 
earth did you come from? And who— 
who are you, anyway?” 

“My name is Sure Pop!” answered 
the scout in a clear raise, like the note 
of a bugle. “I’ve dropped in on the 
United States on my second tour of 
scouting duty, and I hear you are 
thirsting for adventure. Well, you’ve 
had one, at any rate; if I hadn't 
grabbed you just in the nick of time—" 
He shuddered and hustled Bob back 
to the sidewalk. 

“Thanks, old scout stammered 
Bob. “I didn't know there was a car 
coming, and you see I was in such a 
hurry." 

"I see!” said Sure Pop, dryly. “I 
see, Bob, but you didn’t. How do you 
suppose a wee chap like me ever gets 
across the busy streets downtown?” 

“Give it up!” said Bob, “unless you 
can fly " And he gave a sly glance at 
the scout’s square little shoulders, half 
expecting to see wings. 

Sure Pop grinned. “No more than 
you,” he chuckled. “So I keep my eyes 
and ears open. Folks who have no 
wings must use their wits.” 

Bob felt a bit uncomfortable to have 
his mind read so easily, and promptly 
changed the subject. “What a funny 
name you have—‘Sure Pop’ 

“Well, 'tis a funny one, sure pop! 
That name was wished on me by a 
crowd of Borderland folk, and then His 
Majesty gave it to me for keeps.” 

“His Majesty—do you mean your 
King?” 

“Right—the King of the Border- 
land." The two had been walking to- 
ward the Dalton house as they talked. 
Now Sure Pop followed Bob up the 
steps and curled up in the big porch 
chair to tell him all about it. 

“Once upon a time, some years ago, 
when I was a younger man than I am 
now," began Sure Pop, “I was stand- 
ing on a corner in the largest city in 
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the Borderland. It was noontime, and 
crowds of horsemen and chariots were 
dashing up and down the street. 


“Suddenly I saw a youngster start 
over to my side of the street without 
looking either way. There was a 
chariot almost upon him when I held 
up my hand, as I did to you now, and 
yelled, ‘Look sharp!’ He stopped short 
—and those thundering wheels missed 
him by about an inch. 

"He picked his way across the street, 
then, and held out his hand. ‘That was 
a close shave,’ he said. ‘You’ve saved 
my life, Mr. Mr. For of 
course he didn’t know my name from 
Captain Kidd’s. 

“That’s all right!’ I said. ‘But you 
should always look before you cross.’ 


* *Do you?’ he asked, with a sudden 
sharp glance. 


[11 


'Sure pop! I told him. 
First!’ 


“By this time quite a crowd of Bor- 
derland folk had gathered around us, 
and they all hugged and cheered and 
called me ‘Sure Pop.’ And one bold- 
eyed rascal threw up his pointed cap 
and shouted, ‘Bully for Sure Pop!’ and 
ran off to tell the King. At that all 
the rest of the crowd clapped their 
hands, for though they laughed at the 
name they knew I had the right idea.” 


“Ha!” said Bob. “So that’s how you 
came by that comical name of yours?” 


“Sure pop!" answered the Safety 
Scout with a twinkle. 


‘Safety 


You have no right to take a chance; 
some one else may have to take the 
g consequences.—Colonel Sure Pop. 
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ADVENTURE NUMBER TWO 
“The Royal Signet Ring” 


Sure Pop paused in his story as 
Betty came dashing around the house. 
Like a shot the stranger jumped to his 
feet, and again Bob caught that sud- 
den flash of green as he raised his hand 
in salute, 

“Hello, Betty, glad to see you!” 

“Why, goodness me!’ exclaimed 
Betty. "You seem to know me, but I 
don't know who you are—unless you 
are one of those Doy Scouts Bob is so 
crazy to join." 

"Not exactly Doy Scouts," chuckled 
Sure Pop with a wink at Dob, "unless 
vou count us bovs till we're ninety- 
nine years old! Girls are scouts, too, 
in my regiment." 

“Now, Betty," warned Bob, “sit 
down here and don't you dare inter- 
rupt, for Sure Pop's right in the mid- 
dle of a story—and I think he's come 
to stay a while, haven't. you, Sure 
Pop?" 

“Sure pop! Ill stav as long as the 
King will let me," laughed the merry 
little scout, 

"W'ell, after I got away from the 
crowd," he went on, "my eyes must 
suddenly have been opened to the thou- 
sand-and-one things that might happen 
even in Borderland to folks who didn't 
look sharp on the street, for on my 
wav home I saved several others from 
getting hurt. 

“The first was a careless little cabin 
boy, who went along whistling with 
his hands in his pockets. He slipped 
and fell plump in front of a chariot, and 
of course he couldn't jerk his hands out 
of his pockets in time to save himself. 
I grabbed him up in the very nick of 
time, or he'd have been smashed flatter 
than a pancake. 

“And only a block farther on, I met 
a carpenter hurrving through the crowd 
with a ladder on his shoulder. Some 
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one shouted to him, and he whirled 
around with never a thought of his 
ladder. The end of it would have hit 
a fat old banker squarely between the 
eyes if I hadn't been watching for that 
very thing and caught it as it swung. 
I went home and thought no more 
about all this, till that night, at mid- 
night, I was summoned before the 
King." 

"The King!" cried Betty. 
weren't you scared?" 

“I was, sure pop! When I marched 
into the throne room it was crowded 
with richly dressed people. The King 
and Queen sat on their thrones, and 
as I went toward them I had to pass 
between two long lines of trumpeters. 

"Suddenly up went the silver trum- 
pets, and the trumpeters blew a mightv 
blast. Let me tell you, it was enough 
to send the shivers down your spine. 
that trumpet call was! It seemed as 
if I never had climbed a longer flight 
of steps. But at last I found myself 
bowing before the King and Queen. 
The King, who wore a brand new uni- 
form, just like this one I have on, 
beckoned a herald to his side. 

““Now hark to his words, he said 
to me, ‘and say if he speaks the truth.’ 
And then the herald read aloud from 
a long white scroll, with scarlet seals 
on it, the story of how I had saved 
the young chap from the chariot that 
noon, and all about the cabin boy and 
the fat old banker I’d helped on mv 
way home. 

“Does the herald speak truly ?" asked 
the Borderland King. And all the rest 
strained their ears for my answer. 

* 'Sure pop, Your Majesty!’ I replied 
before I knew what I was saying. At 
that he pulled from his finger a new 
signet ring, inked it with some magic 
ink, and motioned for me to hold out 
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my right hand. How do I know it was 
magic ink? Why, it must have been, 
for the print it made has never faded. 
Look !” 

Bob and Betty 
looked at the little 
scout’s right hand, 
which he held up 
again like the cross- 
ing policeman down- 
town. And this is 
what they saw. 


“ “Hold it up,’ commanded the King, 
‘where all can see!" And then the 
trumpets sounded again. 

"'Long live Colonel Sure Pop, the 
Safety Scout!’ cried the herald. The 
court wizard stepped forward waved 
his hand and mumbled a few magic 
words over me, and—what do you 
think! I found myself dressed in a 
brand new scouting uniform, the only 
one that was ever made just like the 
King's" 


"Thinking First" Essential for "Safety First" 


By E. J. CRAWFORD, Superintendent of Operation 


We have now a nation-wide con- 
certed effort toward abolishing acci- 
dental injury to working men and 
women. Safety devices of every de- 
scription and kind are being invented 
and placed, and additional verbal and 
written warnings are continually em- 
phasized. 

All this is a wonderful step in ad- 
vance for the protection of human life 
and faculties, and for the increase in 
efficiency of the human machine; this 
being obtained by so protecting ap- 
paratus and the immediate surround- 
ings that the workman may give prac- 
tically his entire attention to the work 
at hand, without a slight false move 
jeopardizing life and limb. 

However, this precaution and warn- 
ing 1s valueless if it stops with the de- 
vices, managers, superintendents and 
foremen. The spirit of "Safety First,” 
to be a success, must permeate the 
ranks of the entire working force. 
There must be a co-operative participa- 
tion toward safety by each and every 
individual in the organization. 

This safety first effort is not a short- 
lived hobby or a philanthropic move- 
ment, but 1s the cause of human life, 
the preservation of the human elements 
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of production, an investment that can 
in time be counted in terms of money. 

The base of safety is attention—sus- 
tained attention—and in cultivating 
this habit one helps not only himself, 
but adds to the general cause of safety. 

Safety First requires not only co- 
operation of all concerned and a con- 
sideration of the other fellow, but an 
earnest application of the cardinal prin- 
ciple “Thinking First." One of the 
hardest jobs most of us have to do is 
to think. Safety committees have spent 
thousands of dollars of company money 
for guards, but what good are guards 
if we do not mix brains with our work? 

It will repay us well to give “Think- 
ing First" as much emphasis as “Safety 
First." 


The Chance-Taker 


We need the co-operation of every 
employee to prevent accidents, 

Don't take chances. 

The gambler loses once in a while. 

You can't afford to lose even once. 


I keep my eves and ears open. Folks 
who have no wings must use their wits. 
—Sure Pop. 
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Air, Ventilation and Health 


One may live weeks without food, 
days without drink, but only a few 
moments without air. 

Fresh air is food to the lungs—drink 
to the blood. It is the fuel that en- 
ables the heart to pump blood through 
the body. 

Fresh air costs nothing. Air sur- 
rounds the whole earth and is ever 
present. 

When outdoors one should stand 
erect, throw back the shoulders and 
fill one’s lungs with air to their full 
capacity. 

Within the house, or in the factory, 
or in the office, see that the windows 
or other means of ventilation are open 
as wide as possible summer and win- 
ter, day or night. Speak to the fore- 
man if this is not being done. Fresh 
air harms nobody. One very easily 
gets accustomed to cool drafts of air, 
and habit makes drafts harmless. 

At your work stand or sit as straight 
as possible. Do not stoop or bend un- 
necessarily. Sit back in your chair and 
bend from the hips. Don’t rest your 
weight on the spine. Keep your lungs 
full of air at all times. 

The best ventilation is where air is 
constantly coming into and going from 
the room—where neither dust, gases 
nor fumes accumulate, where the air 
is neither hot nor humid. 

Dust is one of the greatest enemies 
of the worker. Dust, gases, steam and 
fumes should be removed at their 
origin. This can easily be done by 
proper exhaust tubes and fans which 
should be installed and maintained in 
everv factory where there is dust, gases 
or fumes in harmful quantities. 

Air which is hot and moist is verv 
injurious. Rooms in which there is 
considerable moisture and heat should 
be especiallv well ventilated bv some 
mechanical means. If it is possible, re- 


duce the temperature and the moisture 
by means of windows and other open- 
ings. 

Plenty of pure air is necessary for 
good health. Air is not only a food but 
it is a medicine. Fresh air prevents 
many diseases. Fresh air helps to cure 
tuberculosis. Get all the fresh air you 
can. 

Colds are not due to fresh air, but 
to germs which enter the body with 
dust or foul air. 


Cleanliness and Health 


Cleanliness is next to healthfulness 
as well as godliness. Disease and dirt 
are not strange bed-fellows by anv 
means. 

The careful worker—the clean 
worker—is usually the healthy worker 
and the well-paid worker. 

Dust and dirt is produced on almost 
all kinds of work and in shops. A 
worker cannot very well avoid soiling 
his clothes, face or hands. He need 
not keep them that way, however. 

Don't wear your ordinary street 
clothing while at work. Get proper 
cap, overalls, etc., and wear them dur- 
ing work. 

Don’t neglect to scrub your hands 
well. Use plenty of soap and water 
when you are through with your work 
and especially before touching food. A 
great many cases of lead and other 
poisoning are due to eating lunch with 
hands soiled with poisonous dust. 

Don’t neglect to wash thoroughly be- 
fore leaving the shop. You needn’t ad- 
vertise the kind of work you do by its 
appearance upon your body and your 
clothes. 

Use an individual drinking cup. Dis- 
ease is often spread through the com- 
mon drinking cup. 

Don’t spit on the floor. It is a nastv 
habit. It is dangerous to health, and 
may assist in spreading disease. 
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Electrolytic Poetry 
“If the gas went out,” the 
asked, "then would the 
light?” 
“That’s something I can’t tell,” said I, 
“although perhaps, it might.” 
“Well, if a farmer mows his lawn, what 
does the dynamo?” 

Again I shook my helpless head and 
said I didn’t know. 

“I’ve often wondered," she remarked, 
“how much the coffee urns.” 

“As much,” said I “as the fuel costs 
that a fireless cooker burns.” 
“But why,” she asked, “when it’s full 
. of dust is the vacuum cleaner?" 
“Why that’s just the same,” I then ex- 

plained, “as a fat girl who is 
‘Lena’.” 
For quite some time I rambled on with 
daffodils, forlorn, 
Until, alack, I turned around and found 
the | 
maid 
had 
GONE! 
—kElectric City Magazine. 


maiden 
electric 


My son, read this advice with care, 
For it is no mere dream; 

The man who generates hot air 
Will never get up steam. 


Safety First 

"Mary," said the head of the house 
one morning, "I called Jimmy four 
times and he didn't answer, so I turned 
down the covers on his bed and gave 
him a good spanking." 

“Oh, John, how could you? . That 
means I'll be hunting for a new cook." 

"How's that?" 

“Jimmy stayed all night at Smith's, 
and the cook slept in his bed last 
night." | 


An optimist is a person who smiles 
at knocks; a pessimist is a person who 
knocks at smiles. 
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Hard on the Major 
Zealous Sentry: "Afraid I can't let 
you go by without the password, sir." 
Irate Officer: "But confound you! 


I tell you I have forgotten it. You 
know me well enough. I'm Major 
Jones.’ ’ 

Sentry: "Can't help it, sir; must 


have the password." 

Voice from the Guard Tent: “Oh, 
don't stand arguing all night, Bill; 
shoot "im and come in to dinner." 


Bother the Name 
“Flee!” cried the girl. 
“You mean fly,” corrected the lover. 
"Never mind what insect I mean," 


she replied. "Just git! Pa's comin'." 


Variety 

“You know, madam,” said the seeds- 
man, “you don't have to plant your 
potatoes whole; you can cut them up 
in small pieces." 

*Yes, I know," said Mrs. Newwife, 
"that might do very well if we always 
wanted to raise potatoes for Lyonnaise 
or for mashing, but we should prob- 
ably desire to have potatoes served 
whole now and then." 


And They Went in and Had 
Something 

A pneumatic tool salesman was one 
day accosted on the street by a man 
who knew his face but could not quite 
place him. 

*Now, where in hell have I seen 
you?" he asked perplexedly. 

"From where in hell do you come. 
sir?" 


No Bother At All 
Gentleman in theater, who .has 
wormed himself out from the middle 
of the row: “Lady, I am sorry to dis- 
turb you so often.” 
Lady: “That’s all right, sir; my hus- 
band owns the saloon next door." 
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Scissored Philosophy 

A hard worker may not be the best 
worker. 

A self-made man can beat an old 
rooster at crowing. 

The most satisfactory place for a boil 
is in the kitchen. 

Selling ice at a profit of 200 per cent 
is a cold snap. 

Falling in love is painless; falling 
out again 1s what hurts. 

According to history, Jonah was the 
first man who wanted the earth. 

After a woman gets on the shady 
side of thirty her birthdays run to- 
gether like moving pictures. 

It is necessary to watch some of your 
friends every minute or they will let 
you in on a get-rich-quick scheme. 


Pests on Wheels 
Notice—I have been instructed by 
village council to enforce the ordinance 
against chickens running at large and 
riding bicycles on the sidewalk.—Vil- 
lage Marshal.—Advertisement in Carl- 
ton (Minn.) Vidette. 


Trouble 

Inquisitive Native: "Engine broke, 
mister ?" 

Motorist: “Nope; trouble with my 
gasoline tank." 

Native: “What's the 
it?” 

Motorist: “It’s empty.” 


matter 


Goods Returned 

Once an old darky visited a doctor 
and was given definite instructions as 
to what he should do. Shaking his 
head, he started to leave the office, 
when the doctor said: 

"Here, Rastus, you forgot to pay 
me." 

"Pay you for what, boss?" 

"For mv advice," replied the doctor. 

"Naw, suh; naw, suh; I ain't gwine 
take it," and Rastus shuffled out. 


Back Fire 
“All the fools are not dead vet," said 
the sarcastic man. 
"What's the matter with you?" asked 
the simple one. "Aren't vou feeling 
well ?" 
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Sure Sign 

Pretty Cashier: "You might give 
me a holiday to recruit my health. My 
beauty is beginning to fade." 

Manager: "What makes you think 
so?" 

Pretty Cashier: “The men are be- 
ginning to count their change." 


Not a Success 


Teacher: "Didn't you study your 
arithmetic lesson?" 
Scholar: “Nom. I didn't have no 


time to study nothing but me gram- 
mar lesson." 


Mistaken in His Patient 
Physician: "From a hasty examina- 
tion, I am of the opinion that vou are 
suffering from clergyman's sore 
throat." 
Patient: “The hell you say!” 
Physician (quickly) : “But it 1s quite 
possible I am wrong—I’ll look again." 


How True 
Nick: “What does a billiard ball do 
when it stops rolling?” 
Nack: "Oh, sits a while, and looks 
'round, I s'pose." 
Nick: "Whatll you have?" 


A Saleman's Sacrifice 

A salesman bought the only remain- 
ing sleeping car space. An elderly lady 
next behind him in the line in front of 
the ticket window burst into tears. 

“I must have a berth on that train." 
she exclaimed, "it's a matter of life or 
death." 

The salesman gallantly gave up his 
reservation to her. And next morning 
his wife was astonished to receive the 
following telegram from him: “Will 
not arrive until tomorrow. Gave berth 
to an old lady last night." 


It's easier to fall in love or a river 
than it is to climb out. 


"Some" Ad 
The following is an actual clipping: 
Don't kill your wife! 
Let the 
Mountain City Laundry 
Do the work. 
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Fresno 


Saturday morning, September 18th, 
members of the sales forces of the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles offices of 
N. W. Halsey and Company arrived in 
Fresno for a three days automobile 
tour of the system of the San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation. Satur- 
day was spent on a trip to Crane Val- 
ley and return, Sunday the east side 
territory. including the Tule River 
power plant, was gone over, arriving 
in Bakersfield that night, and Monday 
the west side oilfields of Kern County 
were visited, the party returning by 
train that night to their homes. Gen- 
eral Manager A. G. Wishon, assisted 
by Assistant General Managers A. 
Emory Wishon and E. B. Walthall, 
General Superintendent E. A. Quinn, 
and Office Assistant to the General 
Manager W. E. Durfey accompanied 
the party, explaining all of the points 
of interest throughout the trip. The 
visitors were: W. B. Hunnewell, F. A. 
Gable. H. N. Martin, H. L. Boone, W. 
C. Anderson, Colis Milchum, R. Ber- 
lion, J. B. Lowe, H. H. Fair, R. J. 
Eichler, W. B. Sterrett, Jr., J. Brad- 
ford, and John McLellan. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon attended the conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Electric 
Light and Power Association, which 
met in Portland, Oregon, September 
8th, 9th and 10th. 


Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall conducted a party of Merced 
business men on a trip over a section 
of the rice territory in the San Joaquin 
Vallev Friday, September 18th. The 
rice plantings in the vicinity of Fresno, 
Corcoran and Pixley were visited and 
the return to Fresno was made over 
the scenic route through the east side 
alfalfa and citrus territory. The visit- 
ors were J. B. Olcese, J. H. Simonson, 
Geo. F. Morell, C. H. Landrum, C. 
Radcliffe and R. Casad. Messrs. Olcese 
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and Morrell are now successfully grow- 
ing small acreages of rice. The visit- 
ors appeared to be so well pleased with 
the conditions as they found them, that 
a largely increased acreage planted to 
rice is to be expected around Merced 
next year. 

Miss Nell E. King returned the mid- 
dle of the month from an extended two 
months eastern tour, during which she 
visited friends in many of the large 
eastern cities. 

A. Kalenborn, of General Superin- 
tendent Quinn’s office, made a trip to 
Los Angeles during the month to con- 
sult with Chief Engineer G. O. New- 
man in regard to the new Merced Falls 
power house, and before the end of the 
month he expects to have work under 
way on the new plant. 

R. E. Dunkle, of the dispatchers 
force, left September 9th on a three 
weeks trip to his home in Carrollton, 
Mo. He took the southern route, visit- 
ing and sightseeing in New Orleans. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon 
joined President W. G. Kerckhoff on a 
fishing trip at Mono Lake during the 
month. Mr. Wishon traveled in his 
machine over the new Tioga road, 
which he is enthusiastic in pronounc- 
ing one of the scenic beauties of the 
state. 

Relief Operator P. C. McCorkle 
spent a week at the Henrietta sub the 
first part of the month, relieving Hugo 
Frank and wife, who journeyed to San 
Francisco in their Ford to view the 
Exposition. Hugo again found a 
shrinkage in his chicken coop upon his 
return. 


H. H. Bell enjoyed a week in San 
Francisco with his wife during the 
month and is again on the job with 
Mark Webster in Fresno. 


Louis Quinn, after the completion of 
the No. 2 reservoir in the Crane Val- 
ley district, has joined the force of 
Mark Webster and is now working 
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with the bunch at the Fresno sub- 
station. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in Bakersfield and Crane Valley 
during the month. 

Herb Spears, who has the big base- 
ment in charge, returned to his duties 
during the month, although he was 
compelled to still depend upon his 
crutches for navigation. His foot, 
which was badly mashed more than a 
month ago, is fast mending and before 
long Herb expects to be doing as much 
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work as before the accident occurred. 

Harry Kern, of the collections de- 
partment, spent the last week of the 
month in San Francisco visiting friends 
and fussing around in general. 


Miss Jo Purcell finally got away on 
her vacation Saturday, September 18th. 
She expects to enjoy three weeks vaca- 
tion this year, two of which will be 
spent in San Francisco and vicinity en- 
joying the fair and other points of in- 
terest, and the remaining week at home 
resting up in order to return to work 
again. Miss Louise Roth, formerly of 


Elmer Gates, superintendent of power houses 
in the Crane Valley district, and General Super- 
intendent E. A. Quinn inspecting the machinery 
that participates in the dredging of the No. 1 
reservoir. Mr. Quinn is the more rotund of the 
two gentlemen. 


the switchboard force, is filling the 
vacancy during Miss Purcell’s absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Carter were in 
Fresno during the month while on 
their way to San Francisco to enjoy 
their vacation. 

Jas. W. Stokes, district agent at Cor- 
coran, enjoyed his vacation during the 
month, spending the time in and around 
Los Angeles. 

L. Meisel, chief clerk of the Merced 
office, was a visitor in the Fresno office 
during the month. He happened in 
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the same day as Berro was here, and 
the two renewed their acquaintance 
after a “long time no see. 

R. Casad, district agent at Merced, 
was in the Fresno office during the 
month. 


Auditor D. M. Speed made a busi- 
ness trip to San Francisco during the 
month. 

Eddie Hansen and Porter Simpson 
went to San Francisco over the Labor 
Day holidays and fortunately were able 
to return home on the train instead of 
in big black boxes. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell re- 
turned the middle of the month from 
his vacation spent in San Francisco and 
vicinity. 

Miss Ethel Brant returned the first 
of the month from her vacation. 

F. H. Klippel has been transferred 
to the Fresno office of the inspection 
department to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of H. M. Haggerty. 

W. G. Gordon, of the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, was in Fresno during the month 
in the interests of the Edison Day Con- 
test which is now in progress through- 
out the country. 

C. B. Tanner has taken the position 
of relief operator of late filled by H. 
H. Bell and the latter is back at his 
old place on Mark Webster's crew, who 
are now putting in a new bank of trans- 
formers and rewiring the switchboard 
at the Fresno substation. 

M. C. Morrow, of the detail and sup- 
ply department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
with headquarters in East Pittsburgh, 
was a visitor in Fresno during the 
month while in the state to attend the 
two expositions. 

C. A. McCullah, the well known op- 
erator of the Caruthers substation, took 
advantage of his vacation the early 
part of this month to be married. On 
the evening of September 10th, at the 
home of his bride, Miss Kate Suther- 
land in Anaheim, an elaborate church 
ceremony was held, which was wit- 
nessed by a large crowd of the friends 
of the popular young couple. Mrs. 
McCullah is one of Anaheim's fairest 
and most talented daughters. She is a 
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graduate of the College of Music of 
the University of Southern California 
and her friends and well-wishers are 
a legion in the southern part of the 
state. After an enjoyable wedding trip 
the young couple passed through 
Fresno September 20th on their way 
to Caruthers where they have settled 
down in a comfortable little bungalow. 


W. F. Haselbusch, of the Kings 
River sub, was in Fresno for a short 
time during the month on a visit to 
the dentist. The new well at the Kings 
River sub has recently been completed 
and Hasel is making things more home- 
like. He expects soon to have a gar- 
den that will rival the one Orr so 
proudly cherishes at Strathmore. 

Comptroller A. E. Peat was in 
Fresno from his Los Angeles office 
during the month. 

District Agent O. A. Walthall of the 
McFarland district returned September 
13th from his vacation spent in San 
Francisco: 

Mrs. Hughes has resigned from the 
stenographical force and the vacancy 
has been filled by Mrs. Irene Blest. 

Miss M. Foster left during the month 
on a two months' vacation which will 
include a trip to her former home in 


: Texas. 


Miss Grace Scott was a visitor to 


San Francisco during the month. 


W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
Los Banos, was a visitor in Fresno dur- 
ing the month. 

O. A. Wilson, of the patroling force, 
enjoyed his vacation at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition during the month. 

A. L. Simmons, of the meter depart- 
ment, took his vacation during the 
month and spent some of the time at 
his home in Lodi. 

Mrs. Feise, stenographer for Auditor 
Speed, resigned the middle of the 
month after having been in the employ 
of the company since October, 1910. 

E. S. Smith and Mrs. Smith left Sep- 
tember 18th for San Francisco to enjoy 
a two weeks' vacation at the fair. 

The Fresno office lost another of the 
stenographical force by marriage the 
first of the month when Miss Fannie 
Pesola became the bride of John S. 
Lawson, office secretary for the Fresno 
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Y. M. C. A. They spent their honey- 
moon on a trip to San Francisco. 

The light shower of rain which 
visited the valley the early part of Sep- 
tember was more severe in the south- 
ern end and for two nights and days 
Jerry Lamarsna and his crew in the 
Taft district worked steadily without 
rest putting things in shape to make 
ready for the unexpected arrival of 
rain. 


Tule River 
Operator Pinney and Mrs. Pinney 
left here Tuesday, September 14th, on 
a four days' vacation, going to Fresno 
in the automobile Mr. Pinney recently 
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purchased from Jack Walsh of the 
Fresno district. Pinney has been able 
to get good service out of the little 
machine, but upon his departure he re- 
ceived the assurance of Operator Wis- 
ner that the two mules would be await- 
ing him at Springville to assist him up 
the hill to the power house upon his 
return. After a day or two in Fresno, 
the Pinneys returned home by way of 
the Henrietta sub, their old stamping 
ground, where they went to visit the 
Hugo Franks. 

The auto fever seems to have struck 
the Tule River power house, and it is 
believed that Operator Wisner will be 
the next to own a machine. Recently 


he purchased $25 worth of automobile 
parts and all he needs now is a machine 
to put them on. 


Crane Valley 

A. Kalenborn put in a week in the 
Crane Valley district during the month 
making water gaugings. 

George Bauwens accompanied Gen- 
eral Superintendent E. A. Quinn on a 
trip to the district recently, and to- 
gether with A. Kalenborn, succeeded 
in discovering a wonderful swimming 
pool, which they aver has natural 
shower baths and many other attrac- 
tions. 

Power House Superintendent Elmer 


MORAL :- CONT TAKE 
THOSE SUMMER SER SHORE 
VACATION EPISOOES Too 


SERIOUSLY 


Gates left the district September 7th 
on his vacation. He joined his family 
in San Francisco and enjoyably spent 
the time sightseeing at the Exposition. 


Madera 

F. V. Fray, for some time past chief 
clerk, has resigned and departed for 
Seattle. The position of chief clerk is 
now being filled by D. V. Kimmick, 
and H. G. Stebbins, formerly of the 
Corcoran district office, is filling the 
other office position. 

O. Garlinghouse, at his place near 
the Chowchilla Colony, has installed a 
two horsepower motor for domestic 
purposes. 
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A five horsepower motor has been in- 
stalled at the plant of the Sierra Vista 
Vineyard for use in connection with 
the winery. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson re- 
ports that the outlook is encouraging 
in the mining district of Madera 
County, The Kromick Mining Com- 
pany expects to have the mill soon in 
operation for the handling of the ore 
from the Texas Flat property which 
has been started up after a long in- 
activity. 


Coast Counties 

Invitations to the wedding of Dis- 
trict Agent Fletcher A. Easton and 
Miss Mary Orletha Ray, which was cel- 
ebrated Thursday evening, September 
l6th, at Rochester, Minnesota, were re- 
ceived the first of the month and when 
the smiling bridegroom took the train 
for the scene of the approaching nup- 
tials, he carried with him the congratu- 
lations and well wishes of his many 
friends. The wedding is the outcome 
of a romance which had its beginning 
when Mr. Easton was ill in Rochester 
more than a year ago. The friendship 
begun with Miss Ray at that time 
ripened into love and her persistent 
suitor would not rest until the wedding 
bells had rung and the lady of his 
choice comfortably domiciled in a com- 
fortable little California bungalow. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
came to the coast districts the first part 
of the month and remained for several 
weeks on company business. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was a visitor on the coast during the 
month. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon and Robert Eltring- 
ham, engaged in the safety service of 
the State Industrial Commission, were 
visitors on the coast during the month. 


Bakersfield 

The office force seems to be deter- 
mined to have Dave Ogle married off 
whether he consents or not. When he 
departed on his vacation for San Fran- 
cisco a few weeks since, it happened 
that Miss Rose McGeary, of the steno- 
graphical force, was leaving on the 
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same train for the same destination, 
and some of the more curious of their 
fellow workers started the rumor that 
an elopement was in progress. The 
result was that when the train pulled 
out of the depot that evening, a shower 
of rice and old shoes was visited upon 
the young man and lady, and to this 
day probably most of the passengers 
think it was a true enough bridal party. 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
and family have returned from their 
vacation, which included a trip to San 
Francisco where the Exposition was 
thoroughly done, followed by a trip to 
San Diego where the fair in that city 
was also viewed. The entire family, 
including Ace, Jr., report having the 
time of their lives. That’s the way big 
Ace does things. 

Judge Murray Bourne, of the Fresno 
office, was in Bakersfield during the 
month renewing acquaintances among 
his legal and other friends. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon was 
a visitor in the Bakersfield office from 
Fresno during the month. 

Mrs. Elmer Gates and son, Charles, 
enjoyed a visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. L. Easton a short time since, and 
many of the Bakersfield force made the 
acquaintance of the visitors. From 
Bakersfield Mrs, Gates went to Porter- 
ville where she visited with her brother 
and later joined Elmer, who came 
down from Crane Valley on his vaca- 
tion, for a trip to San Francisco to do 
the Exposition. Charley spent most of 
his time in the local dispatcher’s office 
keeping in touch, by means of the 
phone line, with things in the moun- 
tains. He appeared to be somewhat 
lonesome for the hills and all that go 
with them. 


The Bakersfield salesroom recently 
held a very successíul demonstration 
of electrical cooking devices featuring 
the new ovenette. Salesman Carson 
was the chief chef and he performed 
culinary antics by the use of the cur- 
rent that came up to the qualifications 
of the most exacting housewife. A 
roast was cooked, and together with 
biscuits, bread, pies and cakes, a very 
thorough demonstration was given of 
what can be accomplished on the min- 
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lature range. The products of the 
cooking were distributed to the visit- 
ors, of whom there was a very large 
attendance throughout the day and 
evening. 

Guy Dumble enjoyed his. two weeks 
vacation during the month and spent 
his time in the mountains where there 
was plenty hunting and fishing. 

Neil Jacobs enjoyed his vacation at 
San- Francisco and spent most of his 
time as well as his money at the fair. 

R. E. L. Garner, of the local dis- 
patcher’s office, took his vacation dur- 
ing the month and like most everybody 
else went to San Francisco and the 
Exposition. 

San Francisco was the destination of 
Dan Young, the trouble shooter, who 
was among those to have their vaca- 
tions during the month. 

Mr. Depue is again back at his desk 
after his two weeks vacation spent at 
the southern beaches. The local bunch 
were able to keep track of his where- 
abouts by the postcards which con- 
stantly poured into Bakersfield during 
his absence. 

Cole Copper is officiating at dis- 
patcher during the absence of Garner. 

Miss Nellie Thompson has returned 
from her vacation and all of the girls 
in the office complimented her on the 
apparent greatly improved condition of 
her health. 

F. Klippel has departed from the 
local office and is now in the meter de- 
partment of the Fresno office. 

Miss Violet Oliver has been filling 
the desk occupied by Miss McGeary 
during her absence on her vacation. 

C. Hughett has returned from his 
vacation which undoubtedly did him a 
world of good. For all appearances he 
has gained several ounces. 

Chas. Nugent has been wearing the 
happy smile that will not come off these 
days. The stork paid a visit to his 
household and left a little son as a 
playmate for little sister. 

D. L. Wishon and family left for 
San Francisco the first of the month to 
enjoy a vacation and do the fair be- 
fore the opening of the new school 
term. 

Mrs. A. G. Carpenter was in from 
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the Midway sub during the month to 
enjoy a visit with her brother, Jack 
Cook. 

Henry Weibe, the stock clerk, is 
again in his department after an en- 
joyable vacation spent in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sorrow again has been visited upon 
the family of Wm. Tyler. His mother 
died very suddenly recently and her 
untimely end was a great shock to the 
family as well as their many friends. 
The grim reaper, only four months pre- 
vious, carried off her husband, which 
makes the measure of sorrow doubly 
full. 

Charlie Rawlins was down from the 
Fresno office during the month on bus- 
iness connected with the stores depart- 
ment and he was loudly welcomed by 
the K. V. A.’s. The Bakersfield girls 
seem to be strong for Charlie and his 
arrival in town is always the signal for 
smiles and powdering of noses. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was in Bakersfield on 
several occasions during the month in 
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This is “Jim,” the erstwhile faithful companion 


and confidant of District Agent Jum Walthall of 
the McFarland district. On August 22nd, “Jim,” 
failing to exercise his Cu caution and dis- 
cretion, partook of some food in which a liberal 
amount of poison had been deposited by some 
enemy of dumb brutes, and within two hours he 
had passed to the great beyond of dogdom. The 
friendship of the bright little Fox Terrier and 
his master was occasion for remark wherever the 
two were to be seen. *Jim" was always within 
reach of his master's ear, whether it be out on 
the plains or in a noisy and bustling metropolis. 
And that the untimely death of the little canine 
brought real grief to the heart of his master is 
indicated by the following sentence in a letter 
received telling of the unfortunate affair: *'Just 
before he died, when he was so stiff he could 
hardly move, he jumped upon me as much as to 
say ‘good-bye.’” Jum gave the little dog an rs 
propriate burial and delivered a prayer that the 
ruler of the heaven above for bow-wows fix 
*Jim" up with a big T-bone steak for dinner 
every night and a place, more comfortable than 
the rear seat of a Ford, to sleep upon. 


connection with the jitney-street car 
situation. 

Chief Clerk Northington of the Taft 
office and Mrs. Northington, who spent 
their vacation on a trip from Taft to 
Denver and return in their Ford, were 
in the Bakersfield office on their way 
to the Colorado capital and received the 
good wishes of the local bunch for a 
successful and enjoyable journey. 

District Agent Jack Carter of Taft 
was in Bakersfield during the month. 


Jim Lochead was down from the 
Canyon plant during the month on a 
regular trip for supplies. 

R. C. Mallery enjoyed a vacation in 
Los Angeles, visiting his parents and 
friends. He was a regular visitor at 
the beaches and returned with a deep 
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coat of tan to show for the good times 
he had on the sands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keller have returned 
from San Luis Obispo and Pismo 
Beach where they enjoyed a very de- 
lightful vacation. 

Collector Wright recently enjoyed a 
very agreeable reunion with his brother 
who called on him from his home in 
Mexico. The two brothers had not 
seen each other in twenty years. 

George Bauwens, who has many 
friends in the Bakersfield district and 
particularly among the feminine mem- 
bers of the office force, spent Sunday 
recently on a motorcycle jaunt from 
Fresno renewing his acquaintances in 
Bakersfield and hereabouts. 

Clarence Hughett has resigned the 
position of bill clerk and has accepted 
a position with the National Oil Refin- 
ing Company in Bakersfield. 

Oscar Beck has taken the position of 
bill clerk made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Clarence Hughett. 

George Beatty was down from 
Fresno during the month looking over 
the live stock and wagon equipment. 

Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson and fam- 
ily enjoyed their vacation in San Fran- 
cisco, making the trip to the bay city 
and return in Mr. Simpson’s new Ford. 
They were accompanied by A. B. Simp- 
son and Miss Grace Whaley. They 
visited in Fresno on the way, and re- 
port having a very delightful and suc- 
cessful trip. 

A. K. Carson, of the sales depart- 
ment, participated in an automobile ac- 
cident while on his way to San Fran- 
cisco with members of his family to 
enjoy his vacation. Mr. Carson and 
wife were accompanying Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris, parents of Mrs. Carson, in the 
machine which overturned while round- 
ing a curve on the highway in the upper 
end of the valley. Mr. Harris was the 
most severely injured of the party. His 
injuries were very painful but not 
serious. Carson escaped with scratches 
and bruises. The loss of a wheel 
caused the machine to turn over. Dur- 
ing his absence Carson was succeeded 
in the sales department by Cole Cop- 
per. 

The new gas garbage burner, which 
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is being introduced in Bakersfield by 
Commercial Manager Crawford, proved 
to be very popular, particularly among 
the occupants of the office, the cold 
mornings the first part of the month. 
Cole Copper was in charge of the dem- 
onstrations and the frequent excursions 
he made up alleys for material to burn 
in the demonstrator were not a damper 
to his enthusiasm and the result was 
that the burner had a very thorough 
test. It proved to be quite a comfort- 
able article to have around the house- 
hold on cold mornings and some of the 
office force agreed that it was very 
much of an “El Comfo.” 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was in Bakersfield the 
week-end after the return from his 
vacation which was taken around San 
Francisco. 

Commercial Manager H. M. Craw- 
ford went to San Francisco recently to 
bring Mrs. Crawford and baby home 
from their stay in the north. Their 
many friends will rejoice to know that 
the baby has fully recovered from its 
recent critical illness. 

Bob Carlisle, formerly in charge of 
the garage in the Bakersfield district 
and now holding a similar position for 
a large oil company in Trinidad, is 
enroute to his home in Bakersfield for 
a short visit with his family after an 
absence of a year. Bob writes that he 
likes the southern country and will re- 
turn there at the expiration of his vaca- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Millard, with Miss 
Anna Holtz and J. D. Lumus as their 
guests, motored to Los Angeles in their 
Overland car over the Labor Day vaca- 
tion. 

A. K. Carson, of the Bakersfield 
sales department, fitted up a very at- 
tractive window display in observance 
of the approaching Edison Day. 


With the Street Car Boys 

A romance which dates back to his 
youthful days in Kentucky reached a 
climax in Bakersfield when on August 
10th the wedding bells rang for Con- 
ductor Spear. His bride is one of the 
belles of the Blue Grass state. The 
newlyweds have taken a cottage in 


showed that he was a true sport and 
came through with the usual box of 
cigars. for the boys. 

Conductor Asa Clark went to the 
mountains August 7th on a hunting 
trip and reports having had an excel- 
lent time. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer has been 
enjoying a number of trips throughout 
the county, visiting the different places 
of note, and the little red auto, which 
has been doing the transportation serv- 
ice, has held up remarkably well with 
one exception. On White Wolf grade 
recently he experienced some trouble 
but he got home safely under his own 
power. 

Night Foreman Hilton was on the 
sick list during the month but is now 
back on duty in his old-time form. 

Motorman Sanford was another on 
the list who was compelled to take to 
his bed for several days during the 
month on account of illness. Sanford 
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suffered from an attack of malaria and 
Superintendent Turner says it must 
have been some malaria to make San- 
ford admit that he was sick. 

Motorman Nelson and family have 
returned from Pismo Beach where they 
spent the summer. They report hav- 
ing had a most enjoyable time, and the 
trip proved to be especially beneficial 
to the health of Mr. Nelson. The 
genial motorman had plenty of fun dig- 
ging clams but he says that this form 
of amusement is rather strenuous on 
one's toes. Next time he goes over, 
he says, he is going to use a fork ex- 
clusively. 

Motorman E. Turner, who is an 
ardent poultry fancier, took a day off 
during the month to look over the 
ostriches and chickens at the Parra 
show gardens. 

Motorman J. Cummings has com- 
pleted the planting of his fall potato 
crop and he is looking forward to har- 
vesting a large number of sacks to the 
acre. 

Conductor Hill and family recently 
motored to Democrat Springs with 
Constable McSmith, who until his elec- 
tion last fall was a member of the 
street car bunch, and they report hav- 
ing had a very enjoyable outing. 

The marriage bug stung another of 
the popular street car conductors dur- 
ing the month when Conductor Files, 
on August 14th, four days after Con- 
ductor Spear heard the fateful words 
pronounced, took the oath that binds. 
The boys had been expecting this event 
for some time past as Conductor Files 
had been preparing a very inviting 
home on South Union Avenue where 
he and his bride are happily domiciled. 

On August 7th A. Cuzen, the artistic 
wielder of the brush who for several 
months past had been re-painting the 
cars, completed the work and returned 
to his home in Fresno. Mr. Cuzens 
has been generally complimented on 
the very good work he did. 

Motorman Coombs was on the sick 
list for a week during the month. 

The city council has passed a jitney 
ordinance which will probably clarify 
the situation and restore the old street 
car schedule. 
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Photographing Gas Meters 


Gas meters in New York are to be 
photographed by meter-readers in the 
future and the gas company believes 
by adopting this method it will insure 
an accuracy which it 1s hardly possible 
for the hand, eves and mind to attain 
in keeping such records. 


A device has been invented for 
photographing the indicators of the gas 
meters. The readers will be equipped 
with a small camera and a spool of 
film, the entire outfit being not unlike 
the ordinary camera. The camera fits 
over the indicator in the gas meter and 
bv pressing a button a flood of electric 
light is thrown on the dials and the 
exposure 1s made. The entire opera- 
tion requires only a fraction of a sec- 
ond. A safety device prevents the 
making of double exposures so that the 
inexperienced meter reader will find lit- 
tle difficulty in snapping the photo- 
graphs. 

The readings will be made from the 
negatives by the bill clerk. Identifica- 
tion of each meter will be made by 
means of a numbered tag stuck on the 
side or below the dials which also will 
be contained in the photograph. The 
name of the new photographic meter- 
reading device is "factograph."—New 
York Times. 


Three-Fourths of Accidental Deaths 
Can Be Prevented 


United States statistics have demon- 
strated that three-fourths of the deaths 
and serious injuries from accidents can 
be prevented. 


The effect of this discovery is far- 
reaching, and can be measured only 
when it is realized that 34,000 men, 
women and children are killed by ac- 
cident every twelve months.  'This 
means one killed every fifteen min- 
utes. If three-fourths can be saved, it 
means 25,000 fewer deaths—at least 
10.000 fewer widows and 30,000 fewer 
Orphans every year. 

Here is certainly a cause worthy the 


co-operation of every man who thinks 
and cares. 
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Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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